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School  of  business  gets  $100, 


By  Kerry  Masche 


snarl  uickson,  campaign  assistant,  checks  fund-raiser  pledges  for 
the  school  of  business.  {Photo  by  Kerry  Masche) 


Conestoga’s  Investing  Skills  for 
Tomorrow  campaign  received  a 
pledge  of  $100,000  from  the  W. 
Garfield  Weston  Foundation  for 
the  new  business  school  scheduled 
to  come  into  use  next  fall. 

Ron  West,  vice  president  of  mar- 
keting for  the  Cambridge-based 
Zehrs  market,  which  is  a part  of  the 
foundation,  presented  a cheque  for 
$50,000  to  Conestoga  College’s 
president  John  Tibbits  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Dec.  15.  The  second  half  of 
the  pledge  will  be  given  to  the  col- 
lege next  year. 

Campaign  assistant  Shari  Dick- 
son, who  is  also  the  “lead  hand’’  for 
part-time  registration,  said  total 
pledges  for  the  business  school 
have  reached  $4,463,349.27.  Dick- 
son said  that  although  it  now  looks 
like  the  college  is  $36,650.80  short 
of  its  goal  of  $4.5  million,  just  over 
$1.1  million  has  actually  been  re- 
ceived since  some  of  the  pledges 


000  boost 

have  been  post-dated  to  future 
dates.  She  said  no  one  is  legally 
bound  to  a pledge  made. 

The  new  building,  a structure  of 
about  40,000  square  feet  in  size, 
will  cost  $4  million  to  build.  TTiree 
million  dollars  will  be  taken  from 
the  college’s  campaign  funds  while 
the  remaining  $1  million  will  be 
supplied  through  a government  in- 
frastructure agreement. 

Both  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments  have  agreed  to  pay 
one  third  of  the  infrastructure  sum 
($460,000),  while  the  college  will 
provide  the  rest.  The  remaining 
$1.5  million  raised  through  the 
campaign  will  be  used  to  purchase 
instructional  equipment  such  as 
computers. 

Dickson  is  in  charge  of  keeping 
track  of  pledges  made  for  the  cam- 
paign on  campus.  She  said  to  date, 
the  Doon  Student  Association 
(DSA)  has  pledged  $32,770. 

Dickson  said  Conestoga’s  alumni 

See  Fund,  page  4 


Continuing  education  numbers  are  up 


By  Blair  Matthews 

Contiiiuirtg  education  enrolment 
continues  to  rise  at  Conestoga,  de- 
spite claims  by  other  educational 
institutions  that  have  reported  a de- 
cline, says  the  co-ordinator  of  con- 
tinuing education  co-ordinator. 

“We’re  up  over  six  per  cent  over 
the  number  of  (registrations)  last 
year.  But  we’re  only  one  of  two 
colleges  in  Ontario  where  that’s 
true.  Every  other  college  and  all  the 
universities  are  down  (in  continu- 
ing education  enrolment),’’  Mari- 
lyn Black  Lambert  said. 

Black  Lambert  said  there  is  a lot 


of  speculation  as  to  why  the  enrol- 
ment is  down  at  otheij  colleges  that 
offer  similar  programs.  “One  the- 
ory is  that  as  the  economy  im- 
proves, the  desire  to  come  out  at 
night  and  continue  your  training  is 
gone.  If  you’ve  got  a job  and  you 
think  it’s  fairly  secure,  it’s  pretty 
hard  to  come  out  a seven  o’clock  at 
night  and  go  to  school.” 

Another  theory  (offered  by  one  of 
Black  Lambert’s  collegues)  dealt 
with  the  elimination  of  middle- 
management  positions  during  the 
recession.  “There  isn’t  any  incen- 
tive to  increase  your  training  hop- 
ing for  a middle-management 


position.” 

Black  Lairbert  said  she  attributes 
the  success  of  Conestoga’s  contin- 
uing education  status  to  the  fact  that 
it  still  caters  to  the  needs  of  the 
students. 

“I  think  that  we’re  meeting  needs. 
The  point  is  that  the  students 
choose  to  come  and  we  must  be 
offering  them  the  kinds  of  training 
they  require.” 

Black  Lambert  said  she  has  no 
doubt  that  before  students  apply  to 
continuing  education  courses,  they 
shop  around  for  the  best  program. 

According  to  Black  Lambert,  20 
per  cent  of  the  continuing  educa- 


tion courses  offered  at  Conestoga 
are  changed  every  semester,  which 
may  contribute  to  the  added  inter- 
est. “Because  we’re  market  driven, 
our  students  tell  us  what  courses  are 
no  longer  meeting  their  needs. 
They  also  tell  us  things  that  they 
would  like  to  have.” 

Courses  that  have  been  added  to 
the  winter  catalogue  have  been 
marked  with  a symbol  to  indicate 
an  addition.  Black  Lambert  said.  In 
addition,  courses  that  can  be  ob- 
tained through  prior-learning  as- 
sessment have  been  marked  with  a 
star  in  the  winter  catalogue.  Black 

See  Continuing,  page  4 


Cambridge  MP  announces  $600,00  worth  of  grants 


By  Brenda  Boomer 
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Cambridge  MP,  Janko  Peric,  announced  at  a news 
conference  held  at  Conestoga  College  Dec.  1 6,  that  three 
grants  of  $200,000  each  would  be  donated  to  three 
Kitchener-area  firms. 

The  grants  from  the  National  Research  Council  (NRC), 
under  the  Industrial  Research  Assistance  Program 
(IRAP),  will  be  given  to  the  Orchid  Automation  of 
Cambridge,  Struthers  Research  of  Cambridge  and  SG 
Microwaves  of  Kitchener. 

Peric  said  the  grants  would  assist  them  in  project 
research  and  development  to  help  put  them  on  the  lead- 
ing edge  of  worldwide  developments  in  their  fields. 

The  news  conference  was  held  at  Conestoga  College 
because  the  college  is  the  site  of  the  NRC  office  respon- 
sible for  IRAP  project  development  for  Cambridge  and 
some  parts  of  Kitchener,  a news  release  said. 

Tony  Martinek,  former  dean  of  technology  at  Con- 
estoga, said  the  college  could  benefit  from  the  high 
profile  associated  with  helping  research  and  develop- 
ment projects  around  the  world.  Conestoga  students  and 
faculty  could  also  participate  in  different  projects  pro- 
viding their  consulting  expertise. 

Martinek  said  being  out  in  the  industrial  field  dealing 
with  technologies,  he  can  see  where  things  are  moving. 

“I  can  feed  it  (information)  back  to  the  college  or 
school  of  technology  and  make  sure  programs  reflect  the 
needs  of  industrial  users,”  Martinek  said. 

See  Kitchener,  page  4 


Cambridge  MP  held  a news  conference  at  the  college  Dec.  1 6.  (Photo  by  Brenda  Boomer) 
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Trust  is  a difficult 
feeling  to  come  by 


By  Jennie 
Richardson 


To  trust  or  not  to  trust,  that  is  the 
question. 

Since  my  move  to  Kitchener  to 
attend  Conestoga  College,  I have 
had  experiences  that  make  me 
question  my  tendency  to  trust 
someone  right  off  the  bat. 

Not  long  after  I moved  down  here,  I had  my  first  car  breakdown.  I 
was  just  a pup  fresh  out  of  a hometown  which  consisted  of  approx- 
imately 600  people.  I did  not  know  what  to  do.  I was  cursing  my  car 
for  letting  me  down  when  I noticed  this  guy  in  a truck  watching  me. 

As  he  approached  the  car  I grew  more  nervous.  It  was  like  a scene 
out  of  a cheap  horror  flick.  I was  hoping  that  just  like  in  the  movies, 
my  car  would  roar  to  life  so  I could  tear  off  and  leave  the  bad  guy 
in  my  dust. 

But  he  rapped  on  the  window  and  I reluctantly  rolled  it  down. 

“Need  some  help?”  he  asked. 

And  help  he  did. 

He  tried  to  get  my  car  going,  but  when  he  could  not,  he  called  his 
brother  who  runs  a garage.  His  broodier  then  came  and  towed  my 
car  to  his  shop  and  fixed  it  for  free. 

When  everything  was  said  and  done,  the  brothers  gave  me  their 
business  cards  and  said  to  call  if  I was  ever  in  need  of  help  again. 

There  should  be  more  of  these  kinds  of  good  Samaritans. 

But  you  cannot  trust  everyone. 

In  the  student  lounge  last  year,  I left  my  bag  on  a couch  just  long 
enough  to  throw  out  some  trash.  When  I returned,  I realized  my 
wallet  had  been  lifted.  I was  absolutely  distraught.  How  could 
someone  have  the  nerve  to  go  into  my  knapsack  and  take  my  wallet, 
and  how  could  no  one  have  noticed  a person  rifling  through  a 
knapsack. 

When  I told  my  mother  about  my  wallet,  the  first  thing  she  said  was 
“Didn’t  I tell  you  to  always  keep  your  wallet  with  you?” 

Here  I was  getting  the  lecture  for  my  wallet  being  stolen.  Is  that 
right?  I should  not  have  to  guard  my  possessions  or  get  a watchdog 
to  sit  by  my  knapsack  while  I throw  garbage  out. 

Another  incident  that  fuelled  my  fury  happened  when  I took  my 
car  to  get  its  oil  changed. 

I took  my  car  to  a reputable  establishment,  and  left  it  in  their  care. 
Several  weeks  later,  I could  smell  oil  burning  when  I drove  the  car. 
I checked  the  oil  and  it  was  not  nice  and  clear  like  it  should  have 
been. 

Shockingly,  the  oil  filter  had  not  been  changed  either.  I had  a 
MotoMaster  filter  on  before  I took  the  car  in  and  it  still  had  the  same 
filter  on  when  I checked  it. 

Funny,  I did  not  take  my  car  to  Canadian  Tire  auto  mechanics  who 
would  likely  be  the  only  people  who  would  install  that  kind  of  filter. 

I hope  you  do  not  think  this  is  a Nancy  Kerrigan-why-me  kind  of 
column.  I can  handle  a few  mishaps.  I may  even  expect  them. 

But  I think  I would  rather  be  burned  a million  times  rather  than 
stick  a stigma  on  some  one  who  does  not  deserve  it. 
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OPINION 


Resolve  to  be  happy  in  1 995 


Happy  New  Year,  Conestoga,  and 
welcome  to  1995. 

I’m  sure  by  this  time  the  phrase 
“Happy  New  Year”  has  worn  itself 
pretty  thin  and  that  you  are  quite 
sick  of  hearing  it. 

“What  did  you  get  for  Christmas?”,  “How  was  your 
holiday?”  and  “What  did  you  do  New  Year’s  Eve?” 
rank  second  through  fourth  respectively. 

The  one  question  that  never  fails  to  enter  into  the  new 
year  convepation  is,  “Did  you  make  any  New  Year’s 
resolutions?” 

And  of  course,  the  unavoidable  question,  “What  are 
they?”  always  follows. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  annoying  question  of  all. 

Maybe  our  annoyance  stems  from  the  feeling  of  guilt 
we  experience  every  year  when  we  are  unable  to  stick 
to  our  resolutions,  even  for  a little  while. 

When  this  unavoidable  question  is  brought  to  our 
attention,  we  usually  cough  up  the  same  lame  re- 
sponses we  gave  the  year  before. 

Some  of  the  classics  are  to  stop  smoking,  lose  weight, 
eat  less  and  exercise  more. 

Sound  familiar? 

Deep  in  the  back  of  our  subconscious  minds,  most  of 
us  know  we  will  never  keep  the  promises  we  have  just 
made. 

This  year  I have  decided  not  to  make  any  resolutions, 
except  one. 


I will  continue  to  do  what  I want. 

I know  smoking  might  kill  me  some 
day,  but  this  year  if  I feel  like  smoking 
two  packs  a day,  I will. 

If  I want  to  eat  red  meat  every  day  for 
three  months  straight,  I will. 

And  if  I want  to  drink  three  fifths  of  whisky  before 
noon,  I will. 

Over  the  last  few  years.  New  Year’s  resolutions  have 
become  a necessary  evil.  Especially  in  the  health  con- 
scious ’90s,  where  everything  we  do  is  analyzed  to 
death. 

There  was  a time  when  New  Year’s  resolutions  were 
an  amusing  conversation  piece,  but  as  I grow  older,  the 
novelty  is  wearing  off. 

I thiiik  life  is  far  too  short  to  be  worrying  about  “silly 
little  promises”  I have  no  intention  of  keeping  in  the 
first  place.  Some  of  us  have  “silly  little  habits”  that 
might  end  up  killing  us,  but  so  what. 

We  all  enjoy  certain  things  in  our  lives  and  I think  we 
should  be  able  to  enjoy  them  without  harassment  from 
people  who  don’t  agree  with  what  we  do. 

I’m  not  talking  about  the  act  of  cannibalism  or  ne- 
crophilism, but  simple  things  that  bring  us  pleasure. 

Whether  that  pleasure  comes  in  the  form  of  drinking, 
smoking,  jogging  or  eating(what  ever  your  poison) 
enjoy  it  while  you  can. 

And  by  the  way,  what  New  Year’s  resolutions  have 
you  made  this  year? 


Christmas  is  the  season  for  giving 


The  stockings  were  hung  and  old 
St.  Nick  wore  out  another  pair  of 
boots. 

All  that’s  left  of  the  holiday  sea- 
son are  bills,  sore  feet  and  aching 
heads,  bah  humbug. 

Hardly. 

Every  Christmas  I hear  more  and 
more  people  complain  about  how 
expensive  Christmas  is  and  how  re- 
lieved they  are  when  it’s  all  over. 

Sure,  Christmas  has  become  an 
expensive  rat  race,  but  only  because 
we  let  it  be. 

We  let  advertisers  convince  us 
that  it’s  important  to  buy,  buy,  buy. 
We  are  left  too  exhausted  finan- 
cially and  physically  to  enjoy  a hol- 
iday that  unites  families,  friends, 
strangers  and  brings  a bit  of  hope. 

I did  not  let  the  humbug  ruin  my 
Christmas. 

I decided  far  in  advance  how 
much  money  I would  spend  and 
when  I would  shop. 

Weekend  shopping  trips,  like  ex- 
pensive gifts,  were  not  on  my  list. 

I let  my  kids  do  the  decorating 
and  (some)  baking. 


It  was  great  to  come  home  and 
find  a tree  that  was  tilted  because 
there  were  more  decorations  on 
one  side,  candy  canes  taped  to  the 
walls,outside  lights  hung  unevenly 
around  the  porch  and  best  of  all, 
proud  smiles  from  ear  to  ear. 

Baking  Christmas  cookies  was 
another  scary  adventure. 

Flour  and  sugar  covered  my 
floors,  my  children’s  faces  and  their 
clothes. 

Cookies  were  burned,  but  sal- 
vaged and  displayed  on  Christmas 
plates  for  polite  guests  who  ate  and 
appreciated  the  work  behind  those 
sweets. 

It  was  a difficult  experience  for 
me. 

I was  tempted  to  rearrange  the  tree 
and  ditch  the  cookies  without  the 
children  seeming  me,  but  they 


would  have  caught  on. 

Well,  like  the  guests  who  ate  the 
cookies,  the  trees  and  walls  sur- 
vived and  so  did  I. 

It  was  one  of  the  best  Christmases 
we  have  ever  had. 

Opening  the  gifts  was  something 
my  kids  looked  forward  to  but  it 
didn’t  seem  nearly  as  exciting  as 
helping  to  prepare  for  the  day. 

For  us,  this  Christmas  was  one 
that  no  amount  of  money  could 
have  made  any  better. 

We  gave  one  another  something 
that  we  will  always  remember  and 
that  is  longer  lasting  than  the  gifts 
we  received. 

Unfortunately,  like  the  rest  of  the 
year,  Christmas,  for  many  has  be- 
come a commercialized,  hectic 
madness  that  has  lost  its  meaning. 

But  it  is  our  choice. 

We  can  spend  our  time  worrying 
about  paying  the  Visa  bills,  or  we 
can  enjoy  the  holiday  with  friends 
and  family  while  helping  those  who 
are  a little  less  fortunate. 

That  is  what  Christmas  is  really  all 
about:  giving. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 
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Gun  control  law  offers  plenty  to  fuss  about 


After  reading  the  Spoke  editorial 
"Gun  Control  Law  - A Necessary 
Stand"  in  the  Dec.  19  edition,  I felt 
compelled  to  respond. 

Although  Miss  Masche  does  have 
a few  valid  points,  I find  myself  in 
complete  disagreement  with  most 
of  her  article. 

Being  a law-abiding  firearms 
owner  and  avid  hunter,  the  views 
expressed  by  Miss  Masche  frighten 
me,  in  the  fact  that  they  reflect  the 
views  of  many  others.  The  new  pro- 
posed gun  laws  and  the  gun  control 
issue  itself  is  not  as  simple  as  the 
article  makes  it  out  to  be. 

Miss  Masche  states,  "Personally  I 
can’t  see  what  all  the  fuss  is  about" 
referring  to  the  new  proposed  leg- 
islation. Well,  there  is  plenty  to  fuss 
about. 

Enough  fuss  in  fact  to  compel 
1 5,000  firearm  owners  to  march  on 
Parliament  Hill  this  past  Septem- 
ber. Among  the  protestors  was 
Linda  Thom  - 1984  Olympic  Gold 
medallist. 

What  Canada  needs  is  more 
crime  control,  not  gun  control. 
Canada  already  has  one  of  the 
strictest  firearms  legislation  in  the 
world,  and  it  is  not  affecting  the 
crime  rate  one  bit.  -Why?  Because 


criminals  who  use  guns  to  commit 
crimes  do  not  care  about  laws. 

I agree  with  Masche  in  the  matter 
of  tougher  penalties  for  those  who 
are  convicted  of  firearm  related 
crimes.  If  a criminal  who  used  a 
gun  to  commit  a crime  were  given 
a minimum  four-year  sentence  with 
no  chance  for  parole,  I believe  oth- 
ers would  soon  think  twice  about 
committing  a firearm-related 
crime. 

Philip  Stenning,  a Toronto  crimi- 
nologist, recently  stated  that 
"Canada’s  strict  control  on  fire- 
arms has  worked,  but  such  mea- 
sures eventually  reach  a point 
where  they  no  longer  improve  ef- 
fectiveness." 

Let  me  give  you  a brief  overview 
of  what  is  involved  to  legally  buy  a 
gun  in  Canada.  In  order  to  purchase 
a non-restricted  firearm  (hunting  ri- 
fles and  shotguns)  one  must  have  a 
F.A.C.  (Firearms  Acquisition  Cer- 
tificate). 

Acquiring  a F.A.C.  involves  a 
phenomenal  amount  of  time,  effort, 
money  and  testing,  including  a very 
intensive  background  check.  Con- 
trary to  popular  belief,  your  aver- 
age Joe  cannot  just  walk  into  the 
local  sporting  store  and  buy  a gun. 


Buying  a restricted  weapon 
(handguns  and  many  quote  assault 
weapons)  involves  a different,  very 
lengthy  and  costly  process,  after 
acquiring  a F.A.C. 

It  is  implied  in  the  editorial  that  if 
there  weren’t  any  guns,  then  the 
suicide  rate  would  be  lower.  I find 
it  hard  to  believe  that  the  presence 
of  a gun  in  the  house  would  make 
someone  contemplate  suicide. 

If  someone  is  going  to  commit 
suicide,  they  are  going  to  do  it, 
whether  it  be  by  gun,  overdose  or 
carbon  monoxide  inhalation. 

And  as  a side-note.  Miss  Masche, 
according  to  a recent  Federal  study 
only  three  percent  of  Canadians  say 
they  keep  a gun  in  the  house  for 
"protection  against  intruders." 
Ninety  seven  per  cent  use  their  fire- 
arms for  sporting  purposes. 

Miss  Masche  also  favors  a na- 
tional registration  of  all  firearms. 
'People  who  complain  that  the  new 
proposal  will  not  reduce  crime  con- 
trol should  take  into  consideration 
how  much  more  efficient  gun  con- 
trol would  be  if  the  government 
could  keep  track  of  all  weapons 
which  are  manufactured  and  sold." 

Apparently,  the  author  does  not 
know  that  the  government  already 


keeps  track  of  all  firearms  manu- 
factured and  sold.  They  have  since 
1968.  Since  that  date,  whenever  a 
gun  is  purchased,  the  buyer’s  name, 
address  and  relevant  information 
(including  F.A.C.  number)  is  put  on 
file. 

Also,  national  registration  will 
not  take  "tax  money"  to  implement. 
Firearms  owners  will  be  asked  to 
pay  the  estimated  cost  of  100  mil- 
lion to  one  billion  dollars  required 
by  the  government  to  fund  a na- 
tional registry  of  an  estimated  5.9 
million  legally  owned  firearms. 

Did  you  know  that  while  deaths 
from  handguns  have  increased  in 
the  past  few  years,  federal  statistics 
show  that  the  overall  homicides  in- 
volving has  actually  declined  since 
the  mid-70’s? 

Dr.  Judith  Ross,  professor  of  psy- 
chology at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto recently  stated  that  "... 
firearms  are  involved  in  only  five 
per  cent  of  violent  crime,  with 
handguns  involved  in  less  than 
three  per  cent." 

Almost  all  of  the  firearms  used  to 
commit  crimes  are  either  stolen  or 
are  illegal  guns  smuggled  in  from 
the  United  States. 

So  more  laws  or  a national  regis- 


try will  have  no  effect  on  the  weap- 
ons that  are  causing  the  problem. 
And  no.  Miss  Masche,  the  amount 
of  smuggled  guns  will  stay  the 
same.  By  banning  handguns  in 
Canada,  the  government  will  create 
a large  black  market  for  American 
guns.  Just  as  raising  the  tax  on  cig- 
arettes created  a huge  black  market 
for  smuggled  American  cigarettes. 

My  voice  is  but  one  from  the  2.2 
million  legal  firearm-owning 
households  in  Canada  (25  per  cent 
of  Canadian  homes). 

We  pump  millions  of  dollars  into 
the  Canadian  economy,  and  99  per 
cent  of  us  will  never  commit  a fire- 
arm related  crime,  yet  we  are  the 
ones  the  government  is  impairing 
in  this  proposal. 

Why?  Because  we  are  law-ahid- 
ing,  and  therefore  an  easy  target  for 
government  which  is  trying  to 
make  it  look  as  though  it  is  accomp- 
lishing something. 


Jeff  Hazen 
First-  year 

Mechanical  engineering 


Women  must  still  overcome  barriers  in  non-traditional  fields 


I agree  with  Bodegons  observa- 
tion (Letter  to  Editor,  Dec.  5)  that 
the  article  “Attitudes  lag  behind 
technology”  (Nov.  28  issue)  failed 
to  provide  a well  rounded  analysis 
of  the  issue  of  gender  discrimina- 
tion and  the  toxicity  for  women 
entering  a technological  field. 
From  Bodegom’s  response,  it 
seems  that  a more  complete  analy- 
sis of  this  issue  would  find  informa- 
tion that  would  be  contradictory  to 
Snobelen’s  response.  I disagree. 
The  reality  is  that  although  things 
are  slowly  changing  for  women  en- 
tering  non-traditional  fields, 
women  must  still  overcome  bar- 
riers both  in  terms  of  getting  jobs, 
but  especially  in  terms  of  “provid- 
ing themselves”  in  their  jobs  and 
dealing  with  negative  and  damag- 
ing attitudes  by  co-workers  and 
employers. 


What  struck  me  most  about 
Bodegom’s  response  was  his 
strong  reaction  to  Snobelen  and  her 
personal  situation.  I disagree  with 
Bodegom’s  approach  in  demean- 
ing and  personally  attacking 
Snobelen.  Where  does  this  come 
from?  Only  Bodegom  could  an- 
swer this  question.  All  I can  say  is 
that  this  personal  attack  on 
Snobelen  sees  unfair  and  unjusti- 
fied to  both  Snobelen  and  also  to  all 
of  the  other  women  who  have  had 
negative  experiences  with  non-tra- 
ditional  career  choices.  If 
Bodegom  had  an  issue  with  the  way 
the  article  was  written  or  felt  anger 
towards  this  issue  in  general  for 
some  reason,  (I  won’t  speculate  as 
to  what  Bodegom  was  thinking  or 
feeling  as  he  did  in  his  attack  on 
Snobelen)  he  should  have  stated  it 
as  so  rather  than  us  Snobelen  as  his 


Time  out 


scapegoat  for  his  anger. 

Bodegom  also  made  some  as- 
sumptions as  to  why  he  thought 
Snobelen  had  difficulties  getting  a 
job.  Bodegom  seemed  to  have  just 
the  discriminatory  attitude  that 
Snobelen  spoke  about.  Does 
Bodegom  know  that  his  assump- 
tion that  possibly  Snobelen  didn’t 
secure  employment  because  of  her 
age  is  discriminatory  and  against 
the  Human  Rights  Code? 

As  a society  we  must  stop  looking 
to  blame  the  victims  who  claim  to 
be  experiencing  discrimination.  I 
am  not  saying  that  every  time  a 
woman  gets  turned  down  for  a job 
it  is  because  of  gender  discrimina- 


tion. What  concerns  me  in 
Bodegom’s  response  is  that  his  first 
reaction  was  to  blame  Snobelen  for 
her  difficulties.  We  need  to,  as  in- 
dividuals and  as  a society,  start  lis- 
tening to  women  and  believing 
women  when  they  say  they’ve  been 
harassed,  hurt  or  experienced  dis- 
crimination. We  must  not  discount 
their  voices  and  blame  women  for 
the  difficulties  they’ve  had.  Let’s 
put  the  blame  where  it  belongs  in- 
stead of  covering  up  the  root  of  the 
issue.  If  it  is  apparently  so  easy  and 
trouble-free  for  women  to  get  jobs 
in  non-traditional  careers,  then  why 
are  there  still  so  few  women  mak- 
ing these  career  choices?  If  the  at- 


mosphere in  non-traditional  ca- 
reers for  women  is  not  as  toxic  or 
unsupportive  as  Snobelen  stated, 
then  why  are  there  so  few  women 
chossing  these  careers? 

Lisa  Sicoli 
Counsellor 
Student  Services 


Corrections 


In  the  Dec.  19  issue  of  Spoke 
in  the  story  Software  donated  to 
Guelph  should  have  read,  this 
program  type  is  used  by  some 
larger  companies.  Spoke  regrets 
the  error. 


Ideas?  Are  there  questions  you  would  like  answered?  Spoke 
weicomes  su^estions  for  Campus  Comments.  Bring  suggest 
dons  to  the  Spoke  office  at  room  4B15  or  call  Spoke  at  748-5366. 


PARTICIPANT  PRIZES! 
Sign  up  forms  & pledge 
forms  available  at  the 
DSA  Activities  Office 

Proceeds  to  the  Heart  & Stroke  Foundation 
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Kitchener  firms 
given  $5905900 
in  federal:grants  ■ ■ 

...  . ..  . . ..y.  y .. 
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The  .Upiv^ity-  of  .Watoloo', 
University  of  Guel|th,  F^ 
and  Mohawk  coi^uhity  . col- 
leges are  all  involved  w|th  the 
NRC.hesaid.  . 

“We  are  in  a very  heavily  in- 
dustrial area.  Conestoga  has  to 
be  involved  in  order  to  stay  on 
top  of  things, ”he  said. 

The  NRC  is  located  in  the  edu- 
cational institutions  so  that  it 
can  use  the  resour^s^of  the  in- 
stitution. “By  brkging  the  pro- 
ject into  die  college,' we  can  use 
the  expertise  here,(through  co- 
op)” he  said. 

Martinek,  said  the  college 
vvould  provide  training  for  the 
purpo^  of  upgrading  p^ples 
skills.  “We  provide  the  services 
Md  they  bei^tT  ' 

John  Tibb'its,  president  of 
Q^nestoga  College,  said  y^th- 
put  educational  developniept, 
we  could  not  have  the  quaJity'of 
life  we  ;^ve.  ‘It’s  not  ^e  iju^- 
tion  of  how  hard  ' pebple?';^^ 
working,  but  how  smart  people 
are  working.”' . ; . x 
Martinek  said  the  money  do- 
nated to  Orchid  wdi  assist  the 
firm  in  buyirig  die  technology 
needed  to  develop  user-friendly , 
high-spei^,  pa^  tr^fer  used  in 
die  rnetal-stgnaping  indust^  U- 
most  eljimma^ 
inventoiy.  The  ^ant  will  cover 
33  per  cent  of  the  imtid  cpst,  he 

Ihe  grant  doMt^  m.Stnithers 
RM^ch  jof  Cmbndge^  b^ 

^ed  to  ^quicken  deyelopmenf 
exp^iOrt  of 
genetlfej^e-fp^^ 

The  ^df)^ 

of  , the  pmj^t^cdst  pf  emt^o^ 
collection,  and  tr^fg^f^^in-y  i-  • 
tro  fertiliz^ipn,jMaitmek^^^^ 


Big  bucks 

Fund-raising  campaign 
receives  $1 00,000  boost 


From  page  1 

have  pledged  about  $60,000  and  the 
college  faculty  approximately 
$399,000. 

Part-time  stu- 
dents, she  said, 
have  pledged 
about  $255,000 
and  full-time  stu- 
dents $303,000. 

According  to 
Dickson,  when 
part-time  students  register  at  Con- 
estoga, a $6  fee  for  fund-raising  is 
attached  to  their  payment  for  their 
course(s). 

And  she  added  that  the  fund-rais- 
ing fee  is  clearly  marked  when  they 
receive  a copy  of  their  tuition  state- 
ment in  the  mail  which  includes  a 
complete  breakdown  of  where  the 
money  is  used. 

Dickson  said  students  who  do  not 
wish  to  pay  $6  for  the  fund-raiser 
can  either  call  the  registrar’s  office 
or  come  to  the  college  and  request 
their  money  back. 

No  one,  she  said,  is  forced  to  con- 
tribute. ' 

According  to  Dickson,  approxi- 
mately 30,000  people  register  for 


part-time  courses  at  Conestoga 
every  year.  This  means  that  up  to 
about  $ 1 80,000  in  student  fees  may 
be  collected  for  the  campaign. 

Dickson  said 
the  Continuing 
Education  Stu- 
dent Association 
(CESA)  is  re- 
sponsible for  de- 
ciding the 
amount  of 
money  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  registration  payment 
for  fund  raising. 

She  said  contributions  carmot  be 
requested  through  courses  that  are 
less  than  19  hours  in  length,  di- 
rected towards  children,  or  required 
as  field  placement  to  complete  a 
program. 

Dickson  said  about  $2  million  has 
also  been  pledged  from  the  private 
sector. 

The  campaign  has  been  running 
for  approximately  two  years  ,but 
the  initial  planning  started  in  1991 
when  a region-wide  survey  of  stu- 
dents and  area  industries  deter- 
mined that  a new  business  school 
was  needed  more  than  other  capital 
projects  such  as  a student  lounge. 


The  fund-raising  cam- 
paign for  the  new  school 
of  business  is  now 
$36,000  short  of  its  $4.5- 
million  goal. 


Helping  Santa 


co-ordlnator^rm^ 

*minutefch!^‘pf  of  the  toys  poliecteid  for,  this  year’s 
'Chri^as  toy  drive.  , ' ; (Photo  by  Blair  Matthews) 


Continuing  education  enroiment  up  by  over  six  per  cent 


From  page  1 

Lambert  said.  Students  who  think 
they  are  eligible  for  a specific  credit 
through  prior  experience  can  chal- 
lenge the  program  for  that  course. 

New  courses  this  year  include: 
corporate  finance,  line  dancing, 
mutual  funds  made  simple,  stress 
reduction  through  relaxation  and 
understanding  third  world  issues. 


“Everywhere  I flip  in  the  cata- 
logue, I can  find  a new  course,” 
Black  Lambert  said. 

Black  Lambert  said  there  are  few 
aspects  of  the  continuing  education 
program  at  Conestoga  that  she 
would  change. 

“We’d  always  like  more  com- 
puter time — all  of  those  things  that 
are  resource-based  that  every  other 
student  and  teacher  would  like.” 


Continuing  education  is  a pro- 
gram that  offers  everything  from 
basic  cooking  and  how-to  courses 
to  computer  instruction  and  basket- 
making. 

The  program  is  offered  at  each  of 
the  college’s  major  centres  includ- 
ing Doon,  Cambridge,  Waterloo, 
Stratford  and  Guelph,  as  well  as 
off-campus  locations  throughout 
the  Waterloo  region. 


cO-Et> 
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PLAY  STARTS:  Jan.  16  -4:30pm 
GAMES  PLAYED:  Mon.  & Thurs. 


Captains  Scheduling  Meeting 
DATE:  Mon.  Jan.  9 
TIME:  4:30pm 

Location:  Rec  Centre  -Class  Rm. 

fismj 
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Performance  Bond  = $25  / Team 
(cash) 

I iit'&j's-TiL’i  la  'jm  s.'£ma£  m <rai££ 
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Captains  Scheduling  Meeting 
DATE:  Tues.  Jan.  10 
TIME:  5:00pm 
LOCATION: Rec.  Centre 

m&mr  mm  s 
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Performance  Bonds  [$25/Team]  Due  at  Meeting 
CASH  ONLY  $S$ 
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OATE:  MON'WEV’FRi 
TIME:7:15‘8:00AM 


nEGISTER  m WE  REC.  CENTRE 


I Elections ' 95  I 

I Nominations  open  Monday,  | 

I January  30  to  Thursday  | 
I February  9 I 
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^PooC 

tournament 


3i^ee/iof January  23 

Free  Entry 

Sign  up  at  the  DSA  Activities 
Office  or 

the  Student  Lounge 


Board  of  Directors 
Notice  of  Meeting 
Tuesday,  January  24 
4:15  p.m. 
Room  to  be 
determined 


If  unable  to  attend  please! 
see  Dee  Dee  at  the  DSA 
Admin.  Office  (outsidej 
Student  Lounge) 


cO-Eb 

VOLLEYBALL 

PLAY  STARTS; Jan.1 8, -7:00pm 
PU\Y  DAY:  Wed. 


Captains  Scheduling  Meeting 
DATE:-Wed.  Jan.  1 1 
TIME:-5:30pm 
LOCATION:Rec  Centre 


Teams  must  have  a 
Representative  Present !! 

Performance  Bonds  [S25/Team]  Due  at  Meeting 


Register  in  the  Rec.  Centre  or  Cafe 


CA  nAINS  SCHFDUUMO 
MEFnUG 
OAm-Tt/eS  JAN.17 
TIMB6:00?M 
LOCATIOM.JteC  CeUTKE 
-CLASS  JUA. 

A TEAM 

KEPKESEMTATtVE 
MUST  ATTEND  a 


[p'ljiy 

ip'ijiyw 
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FEHFORHAHCE  BOND 
= fZOO  / Team 
{CASH)  due  at  the 
Meeting 


•jimis-TiJi  m mi  jus.  tmiju  qjj  tjm 
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are  am 


or 


up  at  tHe  IRSJ?  JldminU^aiiM^  (puUide  Me 

student  Counge) 


Please  have  your  student  card  available 
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Take  The  Challenge!  Survive  The  Ultimate  Laser  Tag  Game. 
Come  out  to  Conestoga  night  at  Laser  Quest  Wednesday 
January  8.  Challenge  your  friends,  other  programs,  or  the  CRKZ 
staff.  Check  out  the  display  at  door  3 on  Jan.  11.  Make 
challenges  to  other  programs  and  they  will  be  formally  delivered 
Laser  Quest  is  located  at  the  comer  of  Charles  and  Water 
Streets  in  downtown  Kitchener. 

Come  in  and  join  in  the  fun. 

- 


te' 


Lunch  9-four  ‘Euchre 
‘Tournament 


Tuesday,  Janurary  1 7 
11:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 
^ Student  Lounge 


Free  Entry 
Sign  up  at  the  DSA 
Activities  Office  or 
Student  Lounge 


zuant  to  hear  from 
J'OW 

Any  comments,  suggestions,  or  questions 
are  welcome! 


Drop  off  your  comments  to  the  Suggestion 
Box  located  on  the  Door  of  the  DSA  Activities 
Office  (in  main  Caf)  The  DSA  will  respond  to 


Attention  Students  From 
Other  Cultures 

You  are  invited  to  join  a "Multicultural  Student 
Group."  This  informal  group  will  meet  several  times 
this  semester  and  provide  you  with  the  opportunity 
to: 

* meet  other  students  in  the  college 

* share  experiences  you  have  had 

* support  one  another 

* practise  English  in  an  out-of-class-setting 

How  to  join:  Interested  students  should  set  up  a 30 
minute  meeting  with  Carol  Gregory  in  Student 
Services  (Room  2B12)  in  the  first  2 weeks  of  January. 
Please  bring  a copy  of  your  January  timetable.  I look 
forward  to  meeting  you! 

Carol  Gregory 
Doon  Student  Services 
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Socializing  needed  to 


By  Sean  Webb 

Conestoga  staff  who  work  with 
students  — and  the  students  them- 
selves — agree  that  students  need 
to  have  a balance  between  their  so- 
cial and  academic  lives. 

Shelly  Kritz,  director  of  public  re- 
lations for  the  Doon  Student  Asso- 
ciation, said  students  need  a social 
aspect  in  their  lives  to  remain  sane. 

Without  a social  life,  they  won’t 
have  anyone  to  help  them  when 
they  need  it,  she  said,  adding  that 
students  need  to  meet  a variety  of 
people  from  other  programs  at  the 
college. 

Socializing  is  definitely  a compo- 
nent of  college  life,  and  should  be 
from  your  first  year  to  your  last, 
said  Kritz.  “I’ve  met  so  many  new 
people  this  year,  it’s  unreal.” 

But  students  should  know  when 
it’s  time  to  party  and  when  it’s  time 
to  study,  Kritz  said,  and  unless  they 
successfully  balance  the  two,  they 
may  have  a problem. 

Marilyn  Fischer,  campus  nurse, 
said  students  need  some  form  of 
socialization  to  maintain  their  men- 
tal health.  “There  has  to  be  some 


form  of  outlet,”  said  Fischer.  It 
doesn’t  have  to  be  a school  activity, 
but  there  must  be  some  form  of 
interaction. 

Fischer  said  some  students  don’t 
mix  and  are  constantly  studying, 
yet  all  students  need  some  form  of 
leisure  and  perhaps  some  form  of 
physical  fitness. 


“Your  priority  should  be 
your  academics” 

Anna  Hampton 


Paul  Holowaty,  manager  of 
Rodeway  Suites,  the  private  resi- 
dence near  the  Doon  campus,  said 
that  some  students  in  academically 
demanding  programs  such  as  nurs- 
ing request  rooms  on  quieter  floors 
so  that  they  can  study. 

. The  residence  has  both  a common 
lounge  for  relaxing  and  parties,  and 
a quiet  lounge  for  studying. 

Holowaty  said  the  role  of  the  Stu- 
dent Residents  Council  is  to  organ- 
ize events  and  represent  the 
concerns  of  students  in  the  build- 
ing. “Council  shouldn’t  exist  ex- 


maintain students’  mental  health 


clusively  to  run  parties.  I think 
that’s  wrong.” 

Anna  Hampton,  first-year  nurs- 
ing student  and  former  secretary  of 
the  Doon  campus  dinner  club,  said 
she  believes  there  is  a time  for  so- 
cializing, “but  your  priority  should 
be  your  academics.” 

For  many  students,  college  is  their 
first  time  away  from  home,  and 
they  find  they  are  free  to  drink  and 
party,  but  their  school  work  is  ne- 
glected, she  said. 

Dallas  Green,  first-floor  don  at 
the  Rodeway  Suites,  regards  both 
academics  and  socializing  as  im- 
portant.“You  need  to  have  both  to 
have  a good  college  life,”  he  said. 

Green  said  that  students’  marks 
can  suffer  because  of  over-socializ- 
ing, but  there  is  an  acceptable  level. 
“My  marks  are  below  that  level,  but 
I’m  working  on  it.” 

Guy  Peters,  assistant  manager  of 
the  Rodeway  Suites  and  a Con- 
estoga College  general  business 
and  business  management  and  ad- 
ministration graduate,  said  that  part 
of  school  life  is  socializing. 

Peters  said  that  he  was  not  in- 
volved in  any  organizations  while 


at  Conestoga  because  of  his  heavy 
course  load  and  classes  at  Waterloo 
campus. 

Peters  said  that  students  should 


consider  both  their  time  manage- 
ment and  their  personal  priorities, 
but  he  encourages  students  to  get 
involved. 


High  school  programs  lacking 

I 


By  Bobby  McMaster 

High  school  general-level  pro- 
grams do  not  prepare  students  well 
enough  for  post-secondary  educa- 
tion, according  to  some  educators. 

Joan  Magazine,  a counsellor  for 
student  services,  said  general  level 
programs  are  “watered  down,”  and 
that  some  general-level  students 
may  run  into  difficulties  when  they 
go  to  college. 

“The  sense  is  some  students  with 
general  level  courses  have  gotten 
by  without  much  of  a challenge.  In 
high  school  they  were  able  to  get  a 
70  or  80  per  cent  without  much 
work  and  when  they  come  here  they 
don’t  know  how  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements.” 

Magazine  said  she  doesn’t  think 
colleges  should  require  students  to 
take  advanced-level  high  school 
courses,  but  said  there  does  seem  to 
be  a problem  with  general-level 
high  school  programs. 

Magazine  said  she  sees  a lot  of 
students  who  request  tutors  and 
complain  of  difficulties  in  certain 
programs,  particularly  math. 

Walter  Scott,  a Cambridge  high 
school  teacher  who  helps  develop 
high  school  programs  for  Ontario, 
said  general-level  programs  should 
focus  on  practical  skills,  but  some- 
times fail  to  do  so. 

“Some  programs  are  loaded  down 
with  content.  We  should  start  by 
focusing  on  skills  and  use  whatever 
content  fits.” 

Scott  said  there  are  opportunities 
at  high  school  that  students  can  take 
advantage  of,  but  students  must  be 
motivated  in  order  to  benefit. 

“Students  have  lots  of  opportu- 
nity to  learn  skills  like  technical 
writ  mg,  presentation  techniques 
and  time  management  They  will 


Business  students  Bob  Johnson  (left)  and  Louis  Tsilibanov  are  like 
many  at  college  who  came  from  high  school. (Photo  by  Bobby  McMaster) 

pick  up  as  much  as  they  determine  told  them  to  design  a lab  to  solve  it. 


they  wish  to  pick  up. 

Scott  also  suggested  that  high 
school  programs  and  teachers 
should  act  as  better  motivaters  for 
students. 

John  Pinnington,  principal  at 
Southwood  Secondary  School  in 
Cambridge,  said  some  of  the  prob- 
lems high  school  students  encoun- 
ter at  college  stem  from  the  lack  of 
ability  to  adapt  to  a new  situation. 

“If  you  look  at  the  people  going 
into  college  or  university,  those 
who  succeeded  were  able  to  adapt 
Some  were  able  to  cope  with 
change  and  some  drowned.” 

Pinnington  said  he  doesn’t  feel 
that  high  schools  need  more 
courses,  but  need  to  improve  the 
ones  they  already  have. 

“Last  year  I was  observing  a biol- 
ogy lab  and  the  teacher  used  an 
interesting  technique.  Instead  of 
giving  the  students  an  experiment 
and  have  them  follow  the  typical 
steps,  he  gave  them  a problem  and 


It  quadmpled  the  effect  of  the  exer- 
cise.” 

Bill  Woolfrey , a high  school  Eng- 
lish teacher  at  Glenview  Park  sec- 
ondary school,  said  it  can  be 
difficult  to  convey  to  students  the 
importance  of  the  skills  they  are 
learning,  particularly  writing  skills. 

He  said  educators  should  pursue 
ways  to  make  the  writing  process 
more  real  to  students. 

“Television,  music  and  other 
forms  of  expression  make  writing 
seem  less  desirable  and  that  makes 
it  harder  for  students  to  see  the  rele- 
vance of  writing.” 

Woolfrey  said  one  way  to  moti- 
vate students  is  through  telecom- 
munication, which  allows  students 
to  communicate  with  others  using 
words  only. 

He  said  it  provides  a broader  audi- 
ence for  the  students  and  allows 
them  to  see  somebody  else  evalu- 
ate their  work,  other  than  the 
teacher. 


fulfills  students 


By  Bobl^  McMaster 

Students  at  Corasstoga  college: 
seem  to  be  satisfied  with  their  pro- 
grams, according  to  amM-survey 
conducted  at  Doon  campus. 

Of  20  students  interviewed,  15 
said  ttjey  were  satisfied  with  their  ? 
programs,  three  said  they  were 
unsure  and  two  said  they  were  not ; 
satisfied, 

, “After  each  class  I really  feel 
like  I’ve  learned  something.. In; 
^gh  school  I don’t  think  Ileamedi 
anything.”  said  second-year  mar- 
keting student  Aimce  Higgins. 

Higgins  said  she  aj^reciatcs  the 
teachers’  abilities  to  help  students 
When  they  need  help  under-.,? 
standing  Certain  topics,  .1 

/Fernando  Rodrigues,  a thiM*  ''  i 
^ear  accouifting  student,  «aid  ;he  i 
fincte  his  programinformative  awd 
practical.  ' 

He  said  he  thinks  he  has  an  av-  ? 
erage  chance  of  getting  a job  re^ 
lated  to  his  program  when  he  is 
finished  ^Cbnestoga.  , ' 
“Some  of  it’s  not  what  you ' 
know,  but  who  you  are.  That  part 
college  cannot  teach  you,”  . . v.,*  '"' 
Second-year  nursing  student 
Chris  Donnelly  said  he  thinks,,/ 
everything  he’s  learning  is  rele- 
vant to  a real-life  situation. . , 

“The  wodc  is  pretty  high-paced,  ' 
and  I say  that  not  becaise  it’s 
hard,  but  because  one'  thing  after 
another  is  tteown  at  you,”:;' ''''' ^ 
Donnelly  said  numing  is  a good 
program  if  you  can  bear  wdfh  die 
schedule,  and  recommends  mates 
give  It  a seitetis  dibughtf^^^"  / 


Marketing  student  Almee 
Higgins.(Photnby  Bobby  McMaster) 


Jason  DaSilva,  'a'third-year 
; grspMc  design  student  said  he  is 
very  itnpiessed  wi^htepogram. 
Satisfied  would" udf; be  the 
>rd.  I’m  more  than  satisfied. 
The  teachers  piep.irc  .students  ex- 
tremely well.” 

;;l<^'^imas,  also;l' 

'gta^'hte  design  stadkti's^d:Coh-~ 
e^to||^  is  well  os  ^^yv^^to  be-' 
the  top  schooVllWt  offers: 
desi^,  He  iste'd  graphic 
desi^h  students 'from  other 
schools,  even  Sheridan  college,? 
are  implying  to  C^nestog^';;-^ 
“It’s  scary  when  we  Irear  about 
graphic  design  students  from 
other  schools  who  are  laddtig  in' 
experience  with  computer^”  said 
Simas.' ~ i 
Fitst-year  Im'mk  stu-= 

dent  Dana  Beimett  said  he  is  not 
impressed  with  his  program  at  all.  ? 

Bennett,  who  i^eht  to  Caiteton 
utnversi^,  last, year,  $^-"lte'ex-; 
peeted  to  team  at? 

colfege,  but  instead  fottridi^^  am 


’Bargain  basement 


prices  with  the  tev 
to  match.” 
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Practice 

makes 

perfect 

By  Bobby  McMaster 

Matt  Storch  is  looking  forward  to 
Januaiy,  when  he  will  get  paid  to 
go  to  school. 

Storch,  a second-year  woodwork- 
ing student  in  the  three-year  pro- 
gram, said  he  will  work  7 a.m.  to 
5:30  p.m.,  Monday  to  Thursday,  at 
Krug  Furniture,  as  a part  of  his 
woodworking  co-op  program. 

Storch  already  completed  one 
work  term  in  the  summer  at  the 
furniture  factory,  where  he  said  he 
learned  a lot  about  construction  de- 
tails, drafting  and  the  production 
atmosphere. 

“It’s  a great  opportunity  to  learn 
and  get  experience,”  said  Storch.  “I 
personally  loved  the  placement  I 
got.” 

Storch  is  just  one 
of  about  200  stu- 


dents  enrolled  in  ^Jhere  dUB  no  <!isadvan- 

tagestothecorop 
program  that  I can 


co-op  programs 
Conestoga  Col- 
lege offers  to  stu- 
dents as  a chance 
practice  the  skills 
they  are  learning 
in  the  classroom. 

John  Buss,  who  has  been  the  co- 
ordinator of  the  woodworking  pro- 
gram for  seven  years,  said  the 
intent  of  the  woodworking  co-op 
program  is  to  make  the  students’ 
job  placement  an  extension  of  the 
classroom. 

He  said  the  students  work  at  com- 
panies of  various  size,  ranging 
from  three  or  four-person  opera- 
tions to  300-person  shops.Buss 
said  after  students  finish  a work 
term  they  do  a co-op  report,  which 
requires  them  to  give  their  impres- 
sion of  the  job  they  worked  at,  and 
reflect  upon  what  they  learned. 

He  said  the  co-op  part  of  the 
woodworking  program  is  just  like 
a summer  job  to  students,  where 


Matt  Storch  prepares  for  his  work 
term.  (Photo  by  Bobby  McMaster) 

they  get  a chance  to  learn  at  the 
same  time.  He  said  almost  all  co-op 
employers  involved  with  the  wood- 
working program  pay  the  students 
who  work  in  their  shops,  and  if  they 
don’t,  they  are  not  co-op  employers 
for  very  long. 

Co-op  advisor  Patricia  Cruick- 
shank,  who  has  worked  with  co-op 
students  for  four  years,  said  co-op 
programs  give 
students  a chance 
to  be  exposed  to 
the  environment 
they  will  be 
working  in. 

She  said  the 


Patricia  Cruickshank 


more  exposure 
students  have  to  a real-life  work 
situation,  the  more  prepared  they 
will  be  when  they  actually  seek  em- 
ployment. 

“In  a lot  of  instances,  training  at  a 
college  level  is  on  equipment  that 
is  obsolete  and  outdated,  so  stu- 
dents get  the  opportunity  to  take 
that  extra  step,”  Cruickshank  said. 
“Nursing  students,  for  example,  get 
to  bathe  real  patients  instead  of  per- 
forming the  work  on  a dummy.” 

“There  are  no  disadvantages  to 
the  co-op  program  that  I can  see, 
except  if  a student  suddenly 
realizes  ‘Oh  my  God,  this  is  not 
what  I want  to  do,”’  said  Craick- 
shank,  “although  that  can  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  student  in  the  long 
mn.” 


Research  brings  rewards 


By  Anna  C.  Done 

Employment  opportuni- 
ties for  graduating  Con- 
estoga students  have 
increased  by  almost  1(X) 
per  cent  over  the  same  pe- 
riod last  year,  according  to 
co-op  and  placement  serv- 
ices counsellor  Pam  See- 
back. 

“In  the  latest  analysis 
there  has  been  a dramatic 
increase  in  the  number  of 
job  postings,”  Seeback 
said  in  an  interview,  which 
comes  as  a relief  after  the 
steady  decline  in  postings 
in  the  previous  three  years. 
Figures  from  Januaiy  to 
September  of  the  past  two 
years  show  the  number  of 
full-time  jobs  posted  went 


effective  way  of  job  hunt- 
ing and  shows  the  com- 
pany the  job-seeker  has 
initiative.  “Don’t  be  shy 
about  asking  if  you  can 
come  in  for  an  interview.” 
Also,  Seeback  said,  stu- 
dents should  be  assertive 
but  not  aggressive. 

Seeback  said  an  impor- 
tant aspect  to  securing  a 
job  after  graduation  is 
starting  the  job  search 
early.  Seeback  recom- 
mends that  students  start 
researching  companies  six 
to  eight  months  before 
graduation. 

The  hidden  job  market 
accounts  for  about  75  per 
cent  of  all  job  openings, 
Seeback  said,  and  this  is 
where  a student  has  the 


199™  counsels  Tammy  Aiger  on  the  art 


field  related  were  consid- 


ered,  Seeback  said. 

The  most  dramatic  increase  was 
in  the  area  of  business,  where  the 
job  postings  rose  from  125  in  1993 
to  294  in  1994.  Technology  post- 
ings rose  from  133  in  1993  to  260 
in  1994.  Applied  arts  postings  rose 
from  63  to  100  and  health  postings 
from  nine  to  13. 

Although  opportunities  are  in- 
creasing, Seeback  cautions  stu- 
dents not  to  expect  jobs  to  fall  into 
their  laps  after  graduation.  “Stu- 
dents who  are  going  to  be  most 
successful  in  their  job  search  are 
those  \yho  do  their  homework.” 

Seeback  said  that  one  of  the  big- 
gest obstacles  facing  graduating 
students  is  the  lack  of  education 
about  employment  trends  and  mar- 
kets. “Students  have  to  be  flexible,” 
she  advised,  “not  only  about  related 
areas  in  their  fields,  but  also  about 
what  form  the  job  is  going  to  take.” 

An  important  change  in  the  job 
market,  Seeback  said,  is  the  recent 
movement  away  from  full-time, 
permanent  employment  to  part- 
time,  contract  or  temporary  posi- 


tions, mainly  due  to  recession  of  the 
last  five  years. 

Seeback  said  that  in  compiling 
information  from  graduates,  this 
trend  away  from  full-time  jobs  has 
become  apparent.  Many  more 
graduates,  she  said,  are  working  at 


lo  are  going 

to  be 

their  job  search  are  those 
who  do  their  homewdrk.*^ 

Pam  Seebadk 

two  part-time  jobs,  perhaps  with 
only  one  of  the  jobs  in  their  field. 

Seeback  said  a big  mistake  that 
students  make  when  job  searching 
is  not  doing  the  legwork.  Today’s 
job  market  is  competitive,  she  cau- 
tioned, and  so  students  must  seek 
out  companies  whose  requirements 
match  their  skills. 

Students  should  not  send  out  re- 
sumes “willy  nilly,”  Seeback  ad- 
vises, but  should  target  both  the  job 
search  and  the  resume. 
Cold-calling,  Seeback  said,  is  an 


(Photo  by  Anna  C.  Done)  Networking  is 

also  important,  she  said. 
“Contact  people  you  know 
and  tell  them  to  keep  you  in  mind 
if  they  hear  of  an  opening.” 
Seeback  said  thousands  of  vacan- 
cies occur  every  day  through  peo- 
ple quitting,  maternity  or  paternity 
leaves  and  dismissals.  Most  are  not 
advertised,  Seeback  said,  because 
employers  prefer  to  fill  positions 
by  word  of  mouth. 

“Use  all  the  resources  that  are 
available  to  you,”  Seeback  recom- 
mends. The  placement  centre  is  a 
good  place  to  start,  but  the  public 
library  also  has  lots  of  resources, 
such  as  city  directories,  industrial 
directories,  and  chamber  of  com- 
merce membership  lists,  she  said. 

And  if  the  job  hunt  seems  to  be 
failing?  Seeback  advises  that  the 
student  seek  help  at  the  placement 
office.  “Perhaps  the  resume  needs 
work  or  the  student  needs  to  brush 
up  on  interview  skills.  We  can 
help.” 

“Remember  not  to  take  rejection 
personally,”  Seeback  said.  “Don’t 
personalize  the  job  hunt  or  let  it 
defeat  you.” 


Myth  dispelled:  education  doesn’t  end  with  diploma 


By  Anna  C.  Done 

Preparing  for  the  jobs  of  the  future 
involves  not  only  becoming  educated 
now,  but  also  a lifelong  commitment 
to  education,  Canada  Employment 
Centre  officer  Ray  Goimley  said  in  an 
interview. 

Gormley  warns  that  the  idea  that 
education  ends  with  a diploma  is  an 
absolute  myth  that  could  leave  people 
at  the  bottom  of  the  employment  pool. 

Being  aware  of  changes  in  demo- 
graphics, Gormley  said,  is  one  way  of 
foreseeing  where  rapid  job  market 
growth  could  occur. 

“In  10  years  time  the  largest  part  of 
the  population  will  be  of,  or  close  to, 
retirement  age.”  This  suggests, 
Gormley  said,  that  the  field  of  geron- 
tology will  be  a huge  growth  area. 

Another  aspect  to  consider,  Gorm- 
ley said,  is  the  total  restructure  of  the 


global  economy  during  the  past  few 
years. 

“Because  of  global  restrictions  on 
economies,  Canada  cannot  pay  low 
enough  wages  to  compete  in  some 
areas,  especially  labor-intensive 
rnanufacturing.” 

Canada  can  compete  in  areas  where 
the  lesser  developed  countries  can’t, 
though,  Gormley  said,  especially 
when  it  comes  to  new  manufacturing 
techniques. 

Gormley  said  that  many  of  the  jobs 
that  will  be  in  demand  in  the  year 
2005  do  not  exist  now. 

But  that  doesn’t  mean  people  can’t 
take  advantage  of  the  new  jobs, 
Gormley  maintains,  because  despite 
the  ambiguity,  there  are  ways  of  pre- 
paring for  the  future. 

Gormley  said  the  skills  people  will 
need  for  jobs  in  the  year  2005  will 
have  to  be  developed.  “It  is  important 


to  have  a strong  foundation  of  a basic 
education  in  order  to  build  upon  it,” 
Gormley  counselled. 

“A  person  will  have  to  possess  cer- 
tain critical  skills,”  Gormley  cau- 
tioned. Good  math  and  literacy  skills 
are  vital,  Gormley  said.  “These  are  the 
only  skills  generic  enough  to  say  that 
these  are  what  is  needed  in  the  future. 

“People  can  expect  to  have  at  least 
seven  to  10  job  changes  in  their 
lives,”  Gormley  said,  “and  not  only 
that,  but  three  to  five  complete  career 
changes. 

“This  can  be  a veiy  exciting  pros- 
pect because  a person  is  not  relegated 
to  one  job  for  the  rest  of  their  life.” 
Alternatively,  Gormley  said,  the 
changes  can  be  frightening,  as  the  no- 
tion of  the  traditional  career  path  dis- 
appears. “But  the  best  way  to  face  the 
future  is  to  see  it  as  a growth  opportu- 
nity.” 


Rising  Skill  Requirements 


Percentage  of  jobs  in  the  workforce  by  level 
of  ^ucation  required 
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Students  like  these  may  have  even  more  financial 
aid  questions  if  funding  changes.(Photo  bySean  Webb) 


Changes  to  safety  net  may  alter  funding 


By  Sean  Webb 

Changes  to  the  Canadian  so- 
cial safety  net  threaten  to  alter 
the  funding  of  post-seconday 
education  and  affect  student 
aid  programs  and  the  quality  of 
education  at  colleges  and  uni- 
versties. 

Human  Resources  Minister 
Lloyd  Axworthy  has  proposed 
changes  in  social  spending  that 
would  withdraw  $2.6  bUlion 
from  provincial  transfer  pay- 
ments that  fund  post-secon- 
dary institutions. 

Both  students  and  teachers 
fear  that  less  direct  funding 
from  government  will  mean 
higher  tuition  fees  for  students, 
and  are  calling  for  a revamped 
system  of  student  loans  and 
grants. 

The  Ontario  Community 
College  Student  Parliamentary 
Association,  which  the  Doon 


Student  Association  is  a part 
of,  is  pushing  for  an  income 
contingent  loan  repayment 
plan. 

If  accepted,  the  income  con- 
tingent loan  repayment  plan 
would  gear  repayment  towards 
the  borrower’s  income  and  be 
built  into  the  tax  system. 

Accord 
ing  to  the 
Ontario 
Ministry 
Of  Edu- 
cation 
and  Training  the  current  loan 
repayment  plan  for  Ontario 
student  loans  does  not  take  in- 
come into  consideration  but 
includes  a loan  forgiveness 
plan  to  help  students  reduce 
their  debt  loads. 

Under  the  loan  forgiveness 
plan  the  maximum  a student 
will  have  to  repay  is  $6,000 per 
two-term  period.  The  plan  is 


calculated  by  the  number  of 
terms  studied. 

Some  students  have  wel- 
comed the  proposed  income 
contingent  loan  repayment 
plan  warmly  while  others  greet 
it  with  hesitation. 

Tanya  Hetsler,  first-year 
early  childhood  education, 
said,  “Great, 
I because  that 
way  you 
I don’t  have  to 
pay  a lot 
back.”  It  is 
getting  very  difficult  for  stu- 
dents to  pay  there  way  through 
school  without  compiling  a 
large  debt,  said  Hetsler. 

Ben  Noseworthy,  first  year 
CPA  and  a graduate  of  the 
Cad/cam  program,  expressed 
displeasure  with  the  proposal. 

Noseworthy  said  that  educa- 
tion should  respond  to,  but  be 
autonomous  of,  the  economy. 


Noseworthy  feared  that  his 
earning  potential  will  likely  be 
greater  than  others  after  gradu- 
ation. This  may  mean  that  he 
will  have  to  repay  more  of  his 
loans  than  other  students. 

The  Canadian  Press  recently 
published  an  article  on  Ber- 
nard Shapiro,  principal  of 
McGiU  University,  and  quoted 
Shapiro  as  saying  “the  cafete- 
ria approach  to  education  is 
over.” 

Shapiro  emphasized  univer- 
sities can  no  longer  afford  to 
offer  broad  programs  to  meet 
the  needs  of  everyone.  Instead, 
he  suggested,  post  secondary 
institutions  should  specialize, 
working  in  cooperation  with 
other  institutions. 

Shapiro  made  his  comments 
while  speaking  to  the  aca- 
demic community  at  a confer- 
ence at  John’s  College  at  the 
University  of  Manitoba. 


“The  cafeteria  approach 
to  education  is  over.” 

Bernard  Shapiro 


New  loan  plan  to  aid  students 


By  Anna  C.  Done 


The  federal  govern- 
ment’ s proposed  Income 
Contingent  Loan  Repay- 
ment (ICLR)  plan  is  by 
far  the  most  flexible  and 

fair  method  of  loan  re-  

payment,  Stephen  Codrington, 
president  of  the  Federation  of  Stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Waterloo, 
said  in  an  interview. 

Codrington  is  also  a member  of 
the  steering  committee  of  the  On- 
tario Undegraduate  Student  Asso- 
ciation, a group  of  six  Ontario 
universities  which  lobbies  the  fed- 
eral and  provincial  governments 
for  better  quality  post-secondary 
education.  The  participating  uni- 
versities are  the  University  of  Wa- 
terloo, the  University  of  Western 
Ontario,  Brock  University, 
Queen’s  University,  the  University 
of  Toronto  and  the  Wilfrid  Laurier 
University. 

“Most  of  the  opposition  to  the 
ICLR  proposal  comes  from  a lack 
of  knowledge  about  how  the  model 
works,”  Codrington  said. 

Under  the  plan,  he  explained,  stu- 
dents would  be  given  greater  access 
to  loans  to  pay  for  their  post-secon- 
dary education.  Upon  graduation, 
the  students  who  earn  the  most 
money  would  have  to  pay  back 
their  loans  the  quickest. 

Likewise,  those  who  are  earning 
less  would  not  be  bound  to  pay 
pre-set  loan  payments  which  could 
cripple  them  financially,  Co- 
drington said. 

“This  plan  provides  the  student 
with  the  best  protection  against 
poverty  and  debt,”  Codrington 
said. 

According  to  Codrington,  there 
are  many  similar  plans  which  are 
being  used  now  in  places  such  as 
the  United  States,  Australia,  and 
even  in  New  Bmnswick. 

Codrington  said  that  the  differ- 
ences in  the  plans  occur  in  three 


^'Students  should  not  be  brain 
washed  into  thinking  that  they  don't 


aiready  pay  for  a large  part  of  their 
education.^ 

Stephen  Codrington 

main  areas:  at  what  point  in  the  plan 
government  subsidy  is  given,  the 
length  of  time  that  a person  must 
continue  to  repay,  and  the  original 
purpose  of  the  plan. 

“Some  governments  use  the  plan 
as  an  excuse  to  impose  huge  tuition 
hikes,”  he  said.  “The  governments 
figured  that  if  students  were  given 
a longer  time  to  pay  with  the  pay- 
ments based  on  income,  then  the 
students  could  afford  to  bear  more 
of  the  burden  of  the  total  cost  of 
their  tuition.” 

The  fear  of  tuition  hikes  is  one  of 
the  reasons  that  this  issue  has  be- 
come so  contentious,  Codrington 
said.  “People  have  to  separate  the 


“This  plan  provides  the 
student  with  the  best 
protection  against  pov- 
erty and  debt.” 


issues  related  to  cuts  in  transfer 
payments  with  the  issues  of  the 
ICLR  plaa  We  should  feel  slighted 
that  the  government  is  planning  to 
use  this  flexible  loan  repayment 
plan  to  raise  tuition.” 

The  ICLR  plan  will  be  an  im- 
provement on  the  current  system, 
Codrington  said,  only  if  there  is  a 
limit  on  the  amount  of  debt  and  the 
time  over  which  a person  has  to 
pay.  “If  tuition  is  increased  to  the 
point  where  the  average  student 
owes  $50-60,000,  then  the  high 
number  of  defaults  and  bankrupt- 
cies will  make  the  program  ineffi- 
cient and  even  less  fair  than  the 
current  system.” 


The  plan  the  univer- 
sity students’  lobby 
group  is  promoting  is  a 
targeted-interest  sys- 
tem in  which,  Co- 
drington explained, 
the  government  will 
provide  interest  subsi- 
dies to  lower  income  graduates  to 
ensure  that  no  matter  how  slowly 
they  are  paying  off  their  loans,  the 
amount  of  the  capital  (actual 
amount  of  loan  before  interest)  will 
never  increase  above  the  initial  loan 
amount. 

“Students  should  not  be  brain- 
washed into  thinking  that  they 
don’t  pay  already  pay  for  a large 
part  of  their  education,”  Co- 
drington said. 

According  to  the  Ontario  Council 
of  University  Affairs,  Codrington 
said,  the  average  post-secondary 
student  in  Ontario  pays  approxi- 
mately 35  per  cent  of  the  totd  cost 
of  their  post-secondary  education. 
Codrington  said  that  he  believes 
this  is  a fair  and  reasonable  amount. 

“Remember,  not  only  will  most 
post-secondary  graduates  end  up 
paying  the  highest  income  taxes, 
but  universities  and  colleges  are  al- 
ready providing  huge  tax  payments 
to  the  government.”  Large  in- 
creases in  tuition  are  just  not  justi- 
fied and  must  be  fought,  he  said. 

Canada’s  need  for  a well-edu- 
cated population  in  the  future  is 
going  to  grow  exponentially,  Co- 
drington said,  and  Canada  must  be 
prepared. 

“Under  the  current  system  of  stu- 
dent loans  and  funding,  not  all  the 
people  who  need  money  receive  it. 
Conversely,  some  people  who 
don’t  need  assistance  get  it. 

“There  must  be  changes  so  that 
resources  are  used  to  benefit  as 
many  students  as  possible.” 

Codrington  predictsr  that  details 
of  the  federal  plan  will  be  ironed 
out  by  1 996-97  and  wil  1 be  a real  ity 
by  1998. 


Most  students  happy 
with  fee  structure 


By  Sean  Webb 

Students  at  Conestoga  College’s 
Doon  campus  said  they  don’t 
mind  paying  fees,  if  they  are  able 
to  use  tte  services  which  the  fees 
provide. 

Conestoga  College  currently 
charges  several  mandatory  fees 
that  go  to  the  recreation  centre,  the 
Doon  Student  Association,  athlet- 
ics and  an  assortment  of  services 
offered  to  students. 

Chris  Vergeer,  a second-year  ro- 
botics student,  said  that  he  finds 
the  activity  fee  and  recreation  cen- 
tre fee  fair,  but  doesn’t  agree  with 
the  athletic  fee  or  prescription 
drug  plan  fee. 

Vergeer  said  that  the  athletic  fee 
only  benefits  athletes,  and  he 
rarely  uses  prescription  drugs.  He 
also  said  that  instead  of  paying  a 
capital  development  fund  fee,  stu- 
dents should  pay  a program  fund 
fee. 

Krista  Ogg,  a first-year  business 
management  student,  said,  “It’s  a 
big  shock  to  come  from  high 
school  where  you  don’t  have  to 
pay  for  anything  at  all.”. 

Some  fees  such  as  the  recreation 
centre  fee  should  be  optional,  but 
the  fees  at  Conestoga  are  consid- 
erably smaller  than  at  universi- 
ties, Ogg  said. 

Andrew  Vanderzand,  a first- 
year  student,  said  that  overall  he 
is  satisfied  with  the  benefits  he 
has  received  from  the  fees,  but 
that  maybe  the  recreation  fee 
should  become  optional. 

Vanderzand  said  he  doesn’t  use 
the  recreation  centre,  and  maybe 
the  students  who  do  use  the  centre 
should  pay  for  it  instead  of  all  the 
students  at  the  college. 

Tony  Vankamoen,  a second- 
year  wood-working  student,  said 
he  is  happy  with  most  of  the  fees. 


Woodworking  students  need  the 
accident  insurance  plan  the  fees 


Kean  Doherty  examines  his 
account.  (photo  By  Anna  Done) 


pay  for,  said  Vankamoen. 

Vankamoen  added  that  the  capi- 
tal development  fund  will  benefit 
future  students,  just  as  the  fund 
has  benefited  current  students. 

First  semester-journalism  stu- 
dent Deanna  Noble  said  tliat  jour- 
nalism students  often  don’t 
benefit  from  many  of  the  fees. 

Because  of  the  heavy  course 
load  journalism  students  have, 
they  usually  don’t  have  time  to 
use  the  recreation  centre  or  enjoy 
activities  sponsored  by  the  Doon 
Student  Association,  said  Noble. 

The  college  currently  charges  an 
activity  fee  of  $104.54  (includes 
prescription  drug  plan),  a recrea- 
tion centre  fee  of  $60,  an  athletic 
fee  of  $32,  a one  time  graduation 
fee  of  $30,  a student  ID  fee  of  $5, 
a capital  development  fund  of 
$20,  an  alumni  fee  of  $24  (life- 
time membership  in  the  alumni 
association),  and  a locker  fee  of 
$8. 

The  college  also  charges  stu- 
dents other  fees  determined  by 
program,  administrative  costs, 
parking  and  other  criteria. 
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Ben  Noseworthy  (left),  Laura  Vaillancourt  (centre)  and  Annette 
Gautier  review  the  minutes  of  their  last  meeting.  ( Photo  by  Teresa  Gunn) 

Mature  students  learning 
with  more  commitment 


By  Teresa  Gunn 

Leslie  Murphy,  a pre-health  stu- 
dent at  Conestoga  College,  says 
she  was  totally  unprepared  for  the 
social  games  she  found  younger 
students  played  when  she  re- 
turned to  school  as  a mature  stu- 
dent in  September. 

She  remembers  one  incident  in  a 
group  project  in  her  Students  Suc- 
cess course  that  showed  her  just 
how  different  a 30-year-old  mind- 
set and  a 19-year-old  mindset  are. 

When  her  group  met  outside  of 
class  to  discuss  topics  for  the  pro- 
jecL  one  young  girt  decided  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  to  join  the 
“cool  kids”  group. 

“A  mature  student  never  would 
have  done 
something  that 
inconsiderate. 

They  would 
have  taken  the 
whole  group 
into  considera- 
tion before  making  that  kind  of 
decision.” 

Murphy  was  shocked  at  this 
kind  of  behavior.  “I  don’t  need  to 
play  social  mind  games.  I am  an 
adult” 

Murphy  is  one  of  about  1,900 
mature  students  attending  classes 
at  Conestoga  College  Doon  cam- 
pus full-time  who  say  they  not 
only  face  more  complex  problems 
than  younger  students  straight  out 
of  high  school  but  they  react  dif- 
ferently to  situations. 

In  the  same  group  project  Mur- 
phy said  she  became  the  leader  of 
the  group  by  default  because  the 
younger  students  didn’t  have  the 
same  kind  of  drive  for  getting 
through  their  courses  with  the  best 
grades  possible. 

Murphy  also  said  while  trying  to 
find  a group  of  people  to  call 
friends,  she  found  activities  ar- 
ranged ty  both  the  DSA  and  the 
college  catered  to  the  younger  stu- 
dents. 

Another  problem  Murphy  ran 
into  was  time  management. 
“Most  of  us  mature  students  have 
held  jobs,  taken  care  of  families, 
budgeted  money  and  lived  in  the 
, real  world,  but  ^d  homework  and 
study  ing  and  you  have  a real  prob- 


lem with  time.  There  is  never 
enough  no  matter  what  you  do.” 
Murphy  is  one  of  a group  of 
about  18  mature  students  who 
meet  weekly  in  the  Blue  Room  at 
Doon.  Discussions  in  the  group, 
sponsored  by  the  DSA,  range 
from  classes  and  teachers  to  fam- 
ily and  job  responsibilities. 

At  one  meeting  the  major  topic 
of  discussion  was  co-op  babysit- 
ting. Group  members  felt  the  col- 
lege  should  either  run  a 
babysitting  service  after  5 p.m.  or 
make  space  available  to  the  ma- 
ture students  to  set  up  their  own 
babysitting  program. 

Ben  Noseworthy,  a first-year 
CPA  student  and  the  only  mature 
member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  DSA, 
said  mature 
students 
make  up  al- 
most half  of 
all  students 
but  the  col- 
lege does  not  provide  very  many 
activities  or  support  groups  for 
them. 

“My  commitment  is  much 
greater  now  as  an  adult,”  he  said. 
“1  still  enjoy  partying  but  also 
need  activities  geared  around  all 
my  other  commitments  including 
my  family.” 

The  mature  students  felt  there 
should  be  somewhere  other  than 
the  cafeteria  or  lounge  where  they 
can  go  to  relax  for  a short  period 
of  time.  They  said  the  cafeteria  is 
too  noisy  and  the  student  lounge 
is  too  dirty  and  noisy. 

Another  item  on  the  agenda  one 
Wednesday  was  teachers’  atti- 
tudes towards  mature  students. 

Ben  Worsen,  a first-year  CPA 
student  and  member  of  the  Mature 
Students  Qub,  said  teachers  must 
realize  that  a lot  of  their  curricu- 
lum is  geared  towards  students 
directly  from  high  school  and  they 
are  going  to  have  to  gear  it  to- 
wards mature  students  as  well. 

Worsen  said  teachers  should 
take  advantage  of  the  mature  stu- 
dents in  their  classes.  “Our  teach- 
ers should  use  the  wisdom  we 
have  from  working  and  living  in 
the  real  world  to  help  teach  the 
younger  students.” 


“My  commitment  is  much 
greater  now  as  an  adult” 

Ben  Noseworthy 


Single  parents  juggle  time 


By  Teresa  Gunn 

Laura  Vaillancourt’s  days  always 
start  around  6 a.m.  and  end  about 
12:30  a.m.  Mornings  are  especially 
difficult,  as  she  tries  to  get  herself 
and  her  three  children  ready  for 
school. 

There  never  seems  to  be  enough 
time,  says  Vaillancourt,  29,  a busi- 
ness administration  management 
studies  student  at  the  Doon  campus 
and  single  parent.  “Even  with  the 
best  planned  day,  with  children 
your  schedule  never  seems  to 
stick.” 

Vaillancourt’s  three  children,  a 
seven-year-old  boy  and  twin  six- 
year-old  girls,  think  that  their 
mother  going  back  to  school  is 
“neat”.  They  seem  to  better  under- 
stand the  purpose  of  homework 
when  they  see  me  doing  it,  she  said. 

Vaillancourt  decided  to  return  to 
school  when  she  realized  that  as  a 
single  parent,  finding  a job  was 
even  more  difficult.  She  is  one  of 
an  estimated  1 ,900  mature  students 
at  Conestoga  who  are  trying  to  im- 
prove their  employment  prospects 
through  further  education. 

“I  needed  a better  education  in 
order  to  find  a decent  job,  for  both 
my  sake  and  my  children’s  sake,” 
she  said. 

Vaillancourt  also  finds  it  difficult 
not  having  someone  to  lean  on. 


Laura  Vaillancourt  between 
classes.  (Photo  by  Teresa  Gunn) 


“Don’t  get  me  wrong,”  she  said,  “I 
have  great  family  and  friends,  but 
it’s  not  the  same  thing. 

A mature  students  group,  which 
meets  weekly  at  Conestoga,  helps 
because  some  members  are  single 
parents,  but  having  a group  solely 
for  single  parents  would  be  even 
more  effective,  Vaillancourt  said. 

Jenny  Harrison,  28,  single  mother 
of  a four-year-old  and  a seven-year- 
old  boy  and  a general  arts  and  sci- 
ence student  at  Conestoga,  srud  she 
is  lucky  the  boy’s  father  takes  the 
boys  quite  often,  to  give  her  time  to 
catch  up  on  her  life. 

“The  time  I spend  with  my  kids  is 
important  They  come  first,  and  I 
won’t  let  anything  interfere  with 


that.” 

Harrison  said  that  most  of  her 
teachers  are  understanding  of  the 
problems  she  runs  into  as  a single 
parent.  “But  I also  am  very  dedi- 
cated to  getting  through  this,  and 
schedule  my  time  efficiently. 

Harrison  would  like  to  see  the 
Doon  Student  Association  get  in- 
volved with  activities  for  single 
parents.  “I  think  it  would  be  very 
helpful  to  single  parents  on  a fixed 
income  to  have  the  college  subsi- 
dize activities  that  are  family  ori- 
ented.” 

Myma  Nicholas,  a clerk  in  stu- 
dent services  at  Doon  campus,  said 
she  attended  Conestoga  as  a single 
mother  20  years  ago,  and  found 
there  were  others  in  her  courses  in 
the  same  situation.  “We  all  teamed 
up  and  had  sleepovers  with  our 
children  to  work  together  on  home- 
work and  other  things.” 

Nicholas  said  the  college  used  to 
have  a single  parent  support  group. 
Nowadays,  she  said,  the  most  diffi- 
cult thing  about  organizing  such  a 
group  is  finding  a time  to  do  it 
“Either  the  students  are  in  class  or 
they  have  to  pick  up  their  children 
from  day  care.” 

Nicholas  suggests  checking  the 
Community  Resources  Guide  in 
the  library  to  find  activities  and 
groups  outside  of  the  college  in  the 
Kitchener-Waterloo  area. 


Young  mom  defies  stereotype 


By  Teresa  Gunn 

Single  mother  Angela  Bernhardt 
returned  to  school  when  she  was  25. 
She  said  if  she  can  do  it  anyone  can. 

Bernhardt  started  college  three 
years  ago  to  get  a diploma  in  some- 
thing she  felt  would  give  her  and 
her  daughter,  only  nine  months  old 
at  the  time,  a better  chance. 

She  took  a three-year  course  in 
construction  engineering  at  Con- 
estoga College  Doon  campus, 
graduating  in  April  ’94.  While  at- 
tending college  full-time  she  also 
worked  part-time  at  Engineered 
Concrete,  the  company  that  in- 
spired her  to  go  to  college. 

“It  was  insane,  but  I just  kept  go- 
ing, Bernhardt  said.  If  I had  sat 
down  and  thought  about  what  I was 
doing,  I would  have  lost  my  mind.” 
Some  days,  Bernhardt  said,  she 
never  got  to  see  her  daughter  be- 
cause she  didn’t  get  out  of  the  col- 
lege until)4  a.m. 

“My  daughter  adjusted  very  well. 
Sometimes  she  got  angry  with  me 
for  being  gone  so  much,  but  she  did 
come  to  understand  what  I was  do- 
mg. 

Bernhardt  decided  to  take  con- 
struction engineering  because  she 
was  already  doing  the  job  but 
wasn’t  making  the  money  she  could 
have  beerL 

“My  boss  (Louis  Furtado)  was  be- 
hind me  100  per  cent.  He  even 
helped  look  after  my  daughter  when 
I had  to  bring  her  into  work  with 
me. 


It’s  hard  being  a woman,  Bern- 
hardt said,  especially  in  the  con- 
struction .business.  But  she  said  it 
doesn’t  matter  if  you  are  a man  or  a 
woman  or  a single  parent  — “what 


"if  i had  sat  down  and 
thought  about  what  I was 
doing,  i would  have  lost 
my  mind.” 

Angela  Bernhardt 


matters  it  how  good  you  are  at  your 
job.” 

Graduating  was  a bit  of  a letdown, 
Bernhardt  said,  because  she  worked 
so  hard  for  three  years  and  all  of  a 
sudderdy  it  was  over.  “ I spend  a lot 
more  time  with  my  daughter,  arxi 


that  is  great,  but  I miss  the  socializ- 
ing that  I got  to  do  at  college.” 

One  thing  that  bothers  her  is  that 
when  she  tells  people  she  has  a 
diploma  from  college,  they  seem  to 
think  that  it’s  not  as  good  as  a uni- 
versity degree,  Bernhardt  said. 

“I  worked  damn  hard  for  this  and 
did  a good  job  too.” 

Bernhardt  said  she  doesn’t  want 
to  be  stereotyped  as  a single 
mother.  “I  am  Angela  Bernhardt, 
construction  engineer.” 

Bernhardt  said  she  felt  telling  her 
story  was  important,  because  most 
of  the  stories  people  hear  about  sin- 
gle parents  who  sit  at  home  waiting 
for  their  cheques.  “From  my  own 
experiences  very  few  single  parents 
are  like  that,  but  you  only  ever  hear 
of  the  bad  ones.” 
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Mondays  are 
Movie  Madness 
Days  in  the 
Student  Lounge 


®ck  it  o 


CAREER  CORNER 

By  Joan  M^azine 


you  worry  about  what  oth%b  think  about  you?...  put 
4^rself  down?...  have  feelings  about  not  being  good 

"I 

, ypxxr  respond  to  these  qu^tions  reflects  your  sense  of 
sSSI  Self-Esteem  is  accepting,  r^pecting  and  believing  in 
yourself  with  both  yoixt  personal-strengths  and  weakness^. 
Without  some  measure  of  self  worth,  many  needs  may  go 
unmet.  Without  self-corrfidence/^ou  take  fewer  social  aca- 
demic or  career  risks,  therefore  dirniting  your  options  for 
fulfilment.  -y/. 

However,  it  is  not  an  all  or  nothing  cotnrncxii^.  Many  of  us ; 
feel  good  about  ourselves  in  some  aspects  of  our  lives  and  not 
so  good  in  others.  One  can  Kave  a sense  df^teing  a Wgh 
achiever  in  school,  yet  have  strong  doubts  in  sK)biaJ^^tuationS/ 
leadership  areas  and  appearance- 

Some  causes  of  low  self-esteem  can  be  overly  critical  par- 
ents, physical  and  sexual  abuse,  growing  up  with  an  alcoholic 
parent,  parental  rejection,  societal  expectations  about  beauty; 
for  women  or  physical  prowess  for  men  and  socially  unac- 
ceptable sexual  preferences  such  as  homosexuality. 

Beliefs  about  yourself  are  learned  and  canbe unlearned.  One 
can  build  selfEsteem  over  time  by  taking  care  of  yomself,^ 
listening  to  the  self  critic  and  com^tting  negative  thoughts, 
affirming  your  worth  and  developing  support  and  intimacy 
through  healthy  relationships. 

A "Self-Esteem  Workshop"  will  be  starting  Jan.  24, 3:30-5:30 
for  five  weeks.  For  more  information  or  to  sign  up,  come  to 
Student  Services,  Room  2B12.  Join  your  peers  in  new  learning 

and  growth! 

. 

(CaamCtttnerisjaejMtEdltyStu^  / 


Sign  up  at  the  DSA  Activities 
Office  by  Friday,  January  13 


Bus  departs  at  7:00  am 
from  Door  #4 


m 


n^AY,  JANUARY  20 


TICKETS: 

Lift  8r  Transportation  $25.00 
Lift  Only  $15.00 
Rentals  $10.50 
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iji  Women  In  Technology  lij 

•i: 

Guest  Speaker:  iji 


PLAY  STARTS:  JAN.  19, -4:30pm 
I GAMES  PLAYED:  THURSDAYS 


Captains  Suhedioling  Meeting 
DATE:  -Thurs.  Jan.  12 
TIME:  -5:00pm 

LocatioruRec  Centre  Class  Rm. 
TEAM  REPERSENTATIVE 
MUST  ATTEND!!! 


iij  Join  us  for  morning  coffee  and  jii 
iji  muffins,  and  a chance  to  talk 
with  each  other. 


S-ms)  s $SSA7£AjA  ldA3JI) 


ij:  I Register  in  the  REC  CENTRE  or  C.^J^TERIA  | lil 


Blue  Room  Cafeteria 
Thursday,  Jan.  12 
7:30  a.m.  to  8:00  a.m. 

Iji  Ij; 

...  iiiFor  more  information  see  Myma  iji 
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Offbeat  Occupations 

By  Semester  Three  Journalism  Students 


A band  that  plays  together,  sticks  together 


By  Kelly  Spencer 

For  most,  the  dream  of  existence 
as  a demi-god  rockstar  fades  with 
the  first  sucker-punch  of  reality; 
economics.But  for  some,  these  bar- 
riers are  merely  indicators  which 
reinforce  conviction  in  one’s  love 
for  music  and  the  desire  to  be  a 
conveyor  of  messages. 

And  on  this  particular  rainy  day  in 
November,  when  a constant  drip- 
ping from  the  walls  forms  a small 
pond  behind  the  drumkit  in  their 
Kitchener  jam-hall,  the  four  mem- 
bers of  Fuse  show  all  of  the  tell-tale 
signs  of  an  aspiring  rock  band. 

“I  want  to  get  signed  — I don’t 
want  to  eat  bologna  sandwiches  for 
the  rest  of  my  life,”  says  bassist, 
Mike  Hodgson,  20. 

The  problem  is  not  a lack  of  talent 
or  commitment,  but  time  and 
money,  says  Hodgson. 

“We  all  work  to  pay  for  the  hall, 
to  pay  off  equipment,  to  buy  studio 
time. 

“We’re  working  so  hard  to  sup- 
port the  band,  and  in  the  end  we 
don’t  have  time  left  at  the  end  of  the 
week  to  do  the  things  we’re  work- 
ing so  hard  to  accommodate.” 

Shuddering  at  the  term  “rock- 
star”,  he  explains  that  such  fanciful 
thinking  died  a long  time  ago. 

“When  I look  back  on  my  first 
musical  inspirations,  all  of  that 


flashy  guitar  stuff,  I realize  now 
that  it’s  terrible  music.  It’s  totally 
not  what  we’re  about.” 

The  key  element  of  the  band  and 
the  basis  for  their  evaluation  of 
other  bands  is  not  only  the  material 
but  the  outfit  of  the  group,  he  says. 

“The  important  thing  for  me  is  to 
feel  I am  part  of  a band,  and  to 
hopefully  be  known  as  part  of  a 
band.” 

The  four  high  school  friends  that 
formed  Fuse,  two  years  ago,  were 
not  always  “harmonious”  with  each 
other,  Hodgson  says. 

As  their  appreciation  for  music 
and  the  functions  it  performs  ma- 
tured, so  did  their  understanding  of 
the  need  to  collaborate  their  ener- 
gies and  act  as  a whole  unit 

“We  still  have  our  conflicts.  We 
get  sick  of  seeing  each  other,”  he 
says,  smiling.  “It’s  just  like  any- 
thing else.  There’s  good  days  and 
bad  days,  which  is  what  makes  it  so 
frustrating.” 

Hodgson  says  songwriting  as  a 
team  has  also  brought  the  band  to- 
gether and  has  generated  more 
solid  material. 

They’ve  done  an  overhaul  of  their 
earlier  work,  “revising  some,  and 
just  scrapping  others”,  he  says. 
“Now  we’re  all  at  an  equal  level.  It 
works  well.” 

Lyrics  which  invoke  an  emotional 
response  in  people  are  what  Fuse  is 


trying  to  capture  with  their  music,  styles  of  bands  like  Tool  and  Sal- 

which  he  says,  “leans  to  the  heavier  v^or  Dream. 

side,”  and  is  comparable  to  the  He  says  the  best  bands  are  the 


signed. 


ones  who  can  capture  that  lyrical 
quality  and  use  it  to  their  advan- 
tage. 

“Music  should  give  people  a 
shock  treatment,  get  them  ril^  up, 
slip  them  a shot  of  reality.  Our  so- 
ciety as  a whole  needs  that.” 

At  the  mention  of  censorship,  he 
drops  his  head  back  and  rolls  his 
eyes. 

“Censorship  has  no  place  in  mu- 
sic. Controversy  is  a great  thing,” 
he  says.  “It  gets  people  talking  and 
communicating.  It  gets  recognition 
for  the  band  and  whatever  issue 
they’re  raising.” 

Having  played  as  the  opening  act 
at  several  small  venues  in  London 
and  Kitchener,  Hodgson  says  Fuse 
is  looking  forward  to  the  day  when 
they  can  stir  up  some  definite  re- 
sponses and  begin  making  their 
mark. 

“Playing  live  is  the  best  It’s  very 
rewarding.  You  finally  get  recogni- 
tion for  all  of  those  hours  spent 
cooped  up  in  the  hall.  Plus,  you  get 
an  instant  reaction  from  the  audi- 
ence, an  immediate  indicator  as  to 
how  well  you’ve  done.” 

-r  Fuse  has  never  received  an  ex- 
ceptionally bad  reaction,  some- 
thing which  he  says  “kind  of 
bothers  him.” 

“Occasionally  we  get  the  polite 
clapping  bit,  I hate  that.  I’d  rather 
be  booed  than  to  have  no  one  care.” 


Her  love  of  dancing  will  live  forever 


By  Patti  Harding 

To  be  a dancer,  and  to  be  a good 
dancer  takes  time  and  dedication. 
Lisa  Metzger  has  devoted  her  life 
to  her  love  of  dancing. 

Metzger,  who  started  dancing  at 
three,  has  always  liked  to  dance. 

Passing  her  first  dance  exam,  the 
“apple  dance,”  with  honors,  she 
grew  to  be  a bright,  beautiful 
young  woman  in  love  with  what 
her  feet  could  do. 

She  started  learning  tap,  jazz, 
modem  and  ballet  when  she  was 
seven  and  by  the  time  she  was  11, 
she  was  already  auditioning  for 
full-time  dance  schools. 

Metzger,  who  is  from  England, 
was  the  best  dancer  in  her  part- 
time  school  and  has  always  been 
extremely  dedicated  to  her  profes- 
sion. 

“When  I did  my  ballet,  I used  to 
do  higher  grades  to  get  stronger 
and  get  it  more  into  my  brain.” 

Her  first  audition  for  a full-time 
dance  school,  the  Royal  Ballet, 
proved  to  be  disappointing.  Hav- 
ing only  four  positions  available, 
the  school  did  not  accept  her  be- 
cause they  said  she  “wasn’t  made 
for  classical.” 

She  did  not  let  this  news  stop  her. 

“I  loved  ballet,”  she  said.  “I  still 
do.  I still  prefer  it  to  anything.” 

Proceeding  on  through  her  part- 
time  school,  she  failed  only  one 


exam,  and  started  point  in  ballet  at 

11. 

“It  used  to  hurt  too  much.  You 
used  to  get  blisters  on  your  feet 
and  blisters  on  your  toes.  You  had 
to  put  band  aids  on  every  toe  and 
stuff  the  top  of  your  shoe  with  ani- 
mal wool.” 

The  pain  and  the  hard  work 
didn’t  discourage  Metzger  from 
wanting  to  dance  in  a full-time 
school  and  a few  years  later  she 
was  accepted  into  a school  about 
an  hour  away  from  her  home. 

Leaving  the  school  with  AISTD 
(Associate  Imperial  Society  for 
Teachers  of  Dance)  behind  her 
name,  Metzger’s  first  job  audition 
was  for  the  cruise  ship  the  Love 
Boat. 

Losing  that  job  by  just  one  move, 
Metzger  still  had  the  ambition  to 
travel  abroad  and  show  off  her  in- 
credible dancing  skills.  She  audi- 
tioned for  a job  Malta 

She  taught  dance,  danced  and 
choreographed  for  three  months. 
She  then  stayed  longer  to  dance  for 
$135  a week. 

After  Malta,  Metzger  took  a year 
off  to  rest.She  then  auditioned  for 
a job  in  Japan  dancing  in  a very 
luxurious  members  only  club. 

Admission  was  about  $70,  fea- 
turing some  dancers  performing 
topless. 

Metzger,  who  performed 
dressed,  received  three  bouquets 


in  Japan  from  people  she  didn’t 
know. 

The  contract,  which  was  for  three 
months,  was  really  hard  work,  she 
says. 

The  dancers  had  two  shows  a 
night  and  rehearsals  whenever 
they  felt  they  needed  them. 

V^en  she  got  back  to  England 
from  Japan,  she  had  odd  jobs  and 
more  auditions  but  was  really 
looking  for  a job  on  a cruise  ship. 
Not  finding  what  she  wanted  at  the 
time,  she  got  a job  dancing  in 
Dubai,  Saudi  Arabia. 

“Dubai  has  just  got  to  be  the  best 
contract  I have  ever  had.” 

Metzger  was  part  of  a five-mem- 
ber dance  troop  that  danced  in 
DuBai  for  10  and  a half  weeks  and 
then  danced  in  another  town  about 
an  hour  away  for  two  more  weeks. 

In  Dubai,  Metzger  met  her  hus- 
band, Kevin. 

Because  of  injuries  she  accumu- 
lated during  her  many  years  of 
dancing,  she  had  to  give  up  going 
to  Greece  on  a five-month  dance 
contract,  in  which  time  she  came 
to  Canada  to  live  with  Kevin. 

Now  that  she  is  living  in  Canada, 
she  is  still  adamant  about  continu- 
ing her  dance  career. 

Unfortunately  right  now,  her  ca- 
reer is  moving  at  a slower  pace 
than  she  would  like. 

Living  in  a house  that  cannot  ac- 
commodate  a personal  studio. 


Metzger  hopes  to  move  to  one 
where  she  can  convert  a room  into 
a personal  studio  and  maybe  start 
up  a part-time  dance  school.  After 
starting  up  a part-time  school,  she 
hopes  to  develop  it  into  a full-time 


dance  school  and  achieve  her 
dream. 

“My  ultimate  ambition  has  al- 
ways been  to  have  my  own  school 
and  someday  I want  to  have  my 
own  school,”  she  says. 
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Walter  Tucker  — caretaker  for  God 


By  Kim  Breese 

Money  is  no  obstacle  to  a man 
with  a vision.  Walter  Tucker,  the 
controversial  founder  and  minister 
of  the  Church  of  the  Universe  is 
now  also  the  owner  anu  self-de- 
scribed “care-taker  for  God”  of  the 
abandoned  International  Malle- 
able Iron  Company  (IMICo)  in 
Guelph. 

The  church  received  the  con- 
taminated foundry  site  as  a 1993 
Christmas  gift  from  former  owner 
John  Long,  who  bought  the  prop- 
erty for  $1  from  the  original  own- 
ers after  they  left  the  country. 
Long,  who  was  soon  tired  of  fight- 
ing government  cleanup  orders  es- 
timated to  cost  $6  million,  offered 
Tucker  the  property  for  nothing. 

Hesitating  only  slightly.  Tucker 
accepted  the  polluted,  fire-ravaged 
property  and  the  accompanying  le- 
gal and  environmental  battles  that 
keep  him  in  news  headlines.  He 
says  his  main  concern  is  restoring 
the  property.  How  he  will  get  the 
money  is  unknown  and  unimpor- 
tant, he  says. 

“How  many  churches  do  you 
know  that  have  1 3 acres  in  the  cen- 
tre of  town?”  Tucker  asks  as  he 
bounds  around  the  decrepid  re- 
mains of  the  former  250,000  sq.  ft. 
plant. 

“My  castle,”  he  smiles,  gesturing 
about  him. 

The  skeleton  of  the  once  solid 
structure  is  collapsing.  Brittle 
bones  of  wood  and  iron  lay  twisted 
into  monstrous  mounds.  Slashes 
of  light  snake  through  jagged  win- 
dows and  pierce  the  gaping  gloom 
of  the  empty  belly.  Charred  walls, 
coated  with  moss  and  black  foun- 
dry ash,  strain  to  support  what  is 
left  of  the  sagging  roof.  The 
ground  is  covered  with  debris, 
nails  and  is  saturated  with  indus- 
trial contaminants. 

Tucker  sees  none  of  this.  He  says 
the  decaying  building  holds  only 
beauty  and  relics  of  former  times 
and  every  piece  of  wreckage  has 
potential.  The  minister  likes  to 
give  away  little  pieces  of  foundry 
iron  as  mementoes  of  visits. 


The  lines  in  the  62-year-old  face 
deepen  and  blue  eyes  over  a bushy 
beard  and  moustache  sparkle  as 
Tucker  talks  with  flailing  hands  of 
restoring  IMICo,  or  what  he  now 
calls  Hempshire  Village.  He  envi- 
sions a community  centre  some 
day;  suggesting  the  possibility  of  a 
mall  with  living  areas  upstairs,  a 
youth  centre  or  a bingo  hall  in  the 
only  remaining  undamaged  sec- 
tion. 

“It’s  the  people’s  place,”  he  says. 
“There  has  to  be  a place  where  the 
government  can’t  interfere,  where 
the  people  can  do  what  they  want 
That’s  the  important  part” 

Tucker  has  made  a career  of  try- 
ing to  avoid  government  interfer- 
ence in  his  affairs  — without  much 
success.  The  church  uses  mari- 
juana as  a sacrament  and  advo- 
cates the  legalization  of  hemp. 
Consequently,  the  minister  has 
spent  a lot  of  time  dealing  with  the 
courts  and  various  levels  of  gov- 
ernment on  different  charges.  He 
has  established  a reputation  as  an 
intelligent  legal  opponent  and  has 
yet  to  be  convict^  of  a drug-re- 
lated offense. 

Tucker  has  little  respect  fbr  the 
government  which,  he  says,  are 
“liars  and  thieves”  that  work  to- 
gether. 

“If  one  group  of  the  estab- 
lishment gets  mad  at  you,  it’s  like 
a mob,”  Tucker  says.  “ Any  gov- 
ernment employee  feels  that  they 
have  a right  to  kick  you.  It’s  like 
they’re  one  creature  — one  group 
of  minions  — fliat  all  respond  in 
the  same  way. 

“If  one  of  them  feel  that  they  are 
threatened  by  you,  they  will  all 
make  an  effort  to  destroy  you  one 
way  or  another.” 

Tucker’s  troubles  with  the  estab- 
lishment began,  he  says,  “when  I 
was  bom.”  But  the  son  of  a re- 
spected Saskatchewan  MP,  did  not 
gain  notoriety  until  he  moved  into 
Clearwater  Abbey,  a quarry  near 
Puslinch,  in  the  late  ‘60s.  The  idyl- 
lic recreation  spot  soon  became  a 
haven  for  pot-smokers  and  nud- 
ists. It  was  at  Clearwater,  long  be- 
fore he  was  evicted  in  1991,  that 


Tucker  founded  the  Church  of  the 
Universe. 

He  started  his  own  church  be- 
cause other  churches  preached  too 
many  things  that  were  not  in  the 
Bible,  he  says. 

“God  created  everything,”  says 
the  minister,  explaining  his  be- 
liefs. “God  loves  everything  — 
whatever  it  is  and  that  message  has 
to  be  put  out  all  the  time  because 
people  keep  forgetting  it.  Jesus 
said  it  and  he  kept  calling  me 
‘brother’  If  I am  his  brother,  then 
you  are  my  sister.  That’s  all  there 
is.  To  go  any  further  than  that  is 
ludicrous.” 

The  Church  of  the  Universe  is 
accepted  by  the  Council  of 
Churches,  says  Tucker.  It  is  a loose 
collection  of  people  who  pay  a $25 
membership  and  worship  on  an  ir- 
regular basis.  Tucker  compares  the 
structural  organization  of  his  faith 
to  that  of  the  Bahai. 

The  church  has  only  two  mles: 
“don’t  hurt  yourself’  and  “don’t 
hurt  anyone  else.” 

When  asked  if  Hempire  Village 
will  be  a nudist  colony.  Tucker  re- 
plies that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
rules  to  prevent  people  from  going 
naked  if  they  so  choose. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  nu- 
dity, says  Tucker.  “God  made  me 
naked.  God  didn’t  give  me  guilt — 
man  did.” 

For  the  time  being,  it  is  too  cold 
in  the  church  to  go  without  clothes. 
Although  Tucker  and  his  wife.  Sis- 
ter Joanne,  and  a few  other  church 
members  have  begun  cleanup  ef- 
forts, no  part  of  the  building  is  yet 
habitable. 

The  city  cut  water  and  hydro  to 
the  site  some  time  ago.  City  offi- 
cials claim  the  church  is  responsi- 
ble for  over  $2  million  in  back 
taxes  and  will  not  get  services  until 
the  bill  is  paid.  Tucker  is  suing  the 
city  for  negligence. 

He  says,  “I  have  never  heard  of  a 
person  taking  over  an  apartment 
and  being  refused  hydro  because 
the  previous  tenant  hadn’t  paid 
their  hydro  bill.” 

The  church  has  officially  re- 
quested the  city  for  hydro,  but 


none  has  been  forthcoming.  Cur- 
rently, the  Tuckers  are  living  in  a 
trailer  beside  the  building.  They 
have  a diesel  generator  for  power 
and  water  is  drawn  from  a spring 
that  runs  under  the  site. 

“We  don’t  beg  very  good,” 
Tucker  says.“We’re  not  very  good 
at  grovelling.  The  government 
doesn’t  seem  to  like  it  when  you 
don’t  grovel  when  they  have  a gun 
at  your  head.” 

There  is  more  than  one  figurative 
gun  at  Tucker’s  head  these  days. 
The  city  has  started  proceedings  to 
sell  the  property  for  back  taxes 
and  the  Ministry  of  the  Environ- 
ment is  working  through  legal 
channels  to  force  the  church  to 
comply  with  the  $6  million  clean- 
up order. 

Despite  Tucker’s  legal  counsel. 
Brother  Michael  Baldasaro  was  re- 
cently sentenced  to  two  years  less 
a day  for  trafficking  hashish.  And 
Brother  Daniel  Morgan  was  found 
murdered  last  November  in  a 
church  residence  in  Hamilton. 
Tucker  says  the  police  have  no 
clues,  and  it’s  unlikely  the  mur- 
derer will  ever  be  found. 


Still,  Tucker  remains  optimistic. 

“It’s  never  bad,  sister,”  he  says. 
“Honestly,  it’s  never  bad.  You 
know  the  Tree  of  Life  grows 
stronger  through  adversity.  And  so 
do  human  beings. 

“The  more  adversity  you  have  to 
face,  the  more  understanding  and 
stronger  you  will  become  — we 
hope.  And  if  you  don’t,  then  you 
just  fall  by  the  wayside. 

“Nothing  happens  without 
cause.” 

Tucker  turns  his  attention  back  to 
his  favorite  subject  — the  church. 
Confrontation  is  not  his  style,  says 
Tucker,  so  he  plans  to  fight  the 
government  on  every  conceivable 
legal  angle  to  retain  control  of  his 
property. 

“The  church  will  always  mn  this 
property,”  he  says.  “TTiis  is  my 
work  because  that’s  what  the 
church  needs  me  to  do.  Or  the  next 
person. 

“I’ve  got  maybe  another  40  or  50 
years  to  go  and  then  it’s  the  end  of 
my  life.  Other  people  will  take 
over. 

“The  place  will  be  restored  at 
God’s  speed.” 


Classic  game  turned  high-tech 


By  Mark  Waddell 

Peeling  customers  off  the  ceiling 
is  one  of  the  many  odd  jobs  man- 
ager Sherry  Wolf  says  she  has  to 
perform  after  a round  of  laser  tag  at 
Laser  Quest  in  downtown  Kitch- 
ener. 

“It’s  unlike  anything  you’ve  ever 
experienced,”  says  Wolf  who  has 
held  her  position  since  the  end  of 
August,  about  two  months  before 
Laser  Quest  opened  on  Oct.  22. 

Laser  Quest  has  been  described 
as  a “high-tech  funhouse.”  The 
game  takes  place  within  the  closed 
confines  of  a labyrinth.  In  a fast- 
paced  battle  competitors  shoot 
harmless  red  lasers  at  illuminated 
target  areas  found  on  their  oppo- 
nents through  a dimly-lit  environ- 
ment which  has  each  person 
immersed  in  fog.  The  object  of  the 
game  is  for  competitors  to  score  as 
many  points  as  they  can  by  hitting 
their  opponents  target  with  the  la- 
ser. 

Competitors  can  become  whisked 


away  by  the  futuristic  setting  that 
transports  people  into  a fantasy  ad- 
venture.With  over  5,000  square 
feet  of  theme  scenery,  laser  sounds, 
and  visual  effects  that  can  hold  up 
to  28  participants.  Laser  Quest  is 
the  classic  game  of  tag. 

Wolf,  who  handles  marketing  as 
well  as  management  duties  for  La- 
ser Quest,  says  the  job,  which  has 
allowed  her  to  play  laser  tag  on 
countless  occasions,  is  a fun  stress 
reliever. 

“I  live  here.  I love  the  job  and  I 
love  my  staff.” 

Wolf  graduated  from  Fanshawe 
College  in  London.  She  worked  at 
a variety  of  jobs  including  a weekly 
magazine  in  Guelph  and  eight 
years  at  a clothing  store. 

She  applied  for  the  job  after  see- 
ing an  ad /eifisement  in  the  news- 
paper and  says  her  various  job 
experience  has  helped  her  with  her 
job  as  manager  at  Laser  Quest. 

“Laser  Quest  is  an  exhilarating 
experience,  that  ages  7 to  77  will 
enjoy,”  she  says.  The  unique  expe- 
rience is  relayed  through  com- 


ments from  Laser  tag  participants. 

“Imagine  a giant  video  game,” 
says  Jarret  Hagen,  22,  of  Waterloo, 
who  enjoyed  his  Laser  Quest  expe- 
rience. However,  he  says  some 
competitors  covered  their  targets  as 
a way  of  cheating  to  avoid  being  hit 
by  competitors’  lasers. 


Dale  Stroud,  a 20-year-old  draft- 
ing student  at  Conestoga  College, 
also  says  he  encountered  competi- 
tors who  were  cheating  while  he 
played,  but  he  says  management 
determined  who  was  cheating  and 
asked  them  to  leave. 

“I  like  playing  for  my  own  sur- 


vival,” says  Stroud  who  also  likes 
managements’  decision  to  change 
the  maze  around  periodically. 

Wolf  says  aside  from  great  family 
entertainment,  businesses  enjoy 
Laser  Quest  for  corporate  outings, 
stress  reduction  and  teambuilding 
exercises.  She  also  says  the  game 
has  helped  people  who  are  incest 
survivors  and  people  who  are  in 
anger  therapy. 

“Laser  Quest  helps  people  to  be 
in  control  of  a situation,”  she  says. 

Laser  Quest  originated  in  Great 
Britain  and  there  are  over  100  La- 
ser Quest  centres  worldwide,  in- 
cluding nine  in  Canada 

The  $500,000  venture  is  located 
at  the  comer  of  Charles  and  Water 
Streets  in  downtown  Kitchener,  in 
the  King  Value  Centre  — lower 
level. 

It’s  open  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  from  6 to  1 1 p.m.,  and 
Thursday  4 p.m.  to  1 1 p.m.,  Friday 
4 p.m.  to  I am.  and  Saturday  noon 
to  1 a.m.  Sunday  and  holidays  La- 
ser quest  in  open  noon  to  10  p.m. 
Games  are  $7  per  person. 


